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THE SELF-EXPRESSION OF IDENTICAL 
TWINS IN HANDWRITING AND DRAWING 


ERNEST SEEMAN anp ROBERT SAUDEK 
(Duke University) (London) 


The study of the similarities and dissimilarities of twins offers 
a valuable method of isolating, as far as possible, the inherited apti- 
tudes from the influence of the environment on the human organism. 
If it were possible, in the case of human beings, to keep procreation 
and the development of the ovum under experimental control, as we 
are able to do in experiments on plants and animals, the research on 
twins would hardly have acquired its present significance. In the 
absence of such control, it is a substitute for experiment. 

The isolation of the inherited aptitudes from environmental in- 
fluences is, as we know, effected as follows: the degree of conformity 
in the so-called monozygotic twins, who are assumed to come from 
the same ovum, is ascertained and compared with the degree of con- 
formity observed in pairs of so-called dizygotic twins. 

If a quality is perceptibly determined by hereditary factors, then 


, monozygotic twins (whose inheritance is identical) ought to exhibit 


a greater similarity than dizygotic twins. 

But there is one very peculiar thing about monozygotic twins. 
The opinion that separate twins of so-called identical inheritance 
come from the same ovum is not based upon observation, but is a 


} theoretical—though of course a very probable—hypothesis. In 


animals indeed, cases of unilateral polyembryonism have often been 
observed, but in human beings such a phenomenon has not as yet 
been authenticated. The case of monozygotic twins is rather like 
that of the planet Neptune before its discovery; its orbit, its period 


} of revolution, and its position in the heavens were calculated, from 
the irregularities of the path followed by Uranus, before the mys- 
j terious planet was actually observed in the heavens. Similarly, the 
} existence of monozygotic twins was mathematically demonstrated 
] before they were physiologically observed. 
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The mathematical proof of their existence depends upon Men- 
del’s law. If all twins were dizygotic, the number of twins of the 
same sex would be approximately equal to the number of twins of 
opposite sexes. ‘But extensive investigations’ in many countries 
show that the ratio of twins of the same sex to those of opposite 
sexes is as five to three; which means that about twenty-five per cent 
of all twins cannot be dizygotic if Mendel’s law holds good. 

We see, then, that in each individual case monozygotic twins 
must first of all be diagnosed. Stocks,” who attempted to distinguish 
the two kinds of twins by examining the similarities of finger- 
prints, came to the conclusion that there is one group of twins in 
whom more than six fingers give similar finger-prints. The number 
of such twins corresponds roughly to the theoretically determined 
excess of twins of the same sex. 

But Senet and Forgeot demonstrate that there is only a greater 
type-affinity, not an equality similarity in finger-prints of mon- 
ozygotic twins, and Newman (Chicago) and Schreiber (Padua) 
confirm this observation, speaking, however, of a greater anatomical 
affinity. 

At the same time, it appears that twins of the same sex who 
show a great similarity of finger-prints also display a great agree- 
ment in respect of bodily stature, weight, size and shape of head, and 
blood-pressure. Thus, on the strength of a number of physical 
characteristics we should be able to determine whether a pair of 
twins is monozygotic or otherwise. Separate monozygotic twins are 
much more similar to one another in a number of physical features, 
while dizygotic twins, though not exhibiting such a great physical 
similarity as monozygotic twins, are again more similar than or- 
dinary brothers and sisters. 

On the other hand, there is this remarkable fact, that in prac- 
tically all cases of conjoined twins, that is, in the only ones which 
we know with absolute certainty to be monozygotic, the difference is 
very striking indeed. Even if we leave aside the case of “‘autosite 
and parasite” twins, where the autosite may be nearly normal while 
the parasite may be sub-normal, we cannot overlook the fact that 


*L. Hogben, Genetic Principles in Medicine and Social Science (London, 
1931), p. 18. 

*P. Stocks, Annals of Eugenics (Cambridge, 1930), IV, Part 1 and 2. ; 

* Reichle, “The Diagnosis of the Type of Twins,” Dermatolcg. Biolog. Bulletin, 
Vol. 56. 
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“autosite” conjoined twins, too, according to Reichle* do not show a 
close resemblance in palm and sole patterns. 

But Newman‘ offers a hypothesis by which an asymmetry in 
monozygotic human twins, in many or in only a few respects, would 
quite agree with the general theory of those authors who take a great 
similarity of finger-prints of monoval twins for granted, so that we 
may discard Reichle’s argument in so far as to regard similarities 
in finger and palm prints as an additional (though not in itself 
conclusive) evidence of monozygoticity. 

For some time it was generally assumed that monozygoticity 
could be reliably told from the placenta, all monochorial twins being 
monozygotic, and all dichorial twins dizygotic. But Siemens and 
Verschuer found exceptions to the rule. They tested nineteen 
like-sex pairs, of which according to their reliable similarity-test 
twelve proved to be dizygotic, but of the remaining seven pairs, who 
were undoubtedly monozygotic, three were monochorial, three dicho- 
rial, and one doubtful because of the poor condition of the after-birth 
(quoted from Newman). 

Therefore we see that there is no single characteristic which 
would by itself prove monozygoticity, but that a congregation of a 
number of physical features is rather conclusive. This proves that 
those physical features which have been cited for the purpose of 
distinguishing between the two groups of twins are largely genet- 
ically determined, but it does not necessarily follow that environ- 
mental influences play no part in their determination. For the sim- 
ilarity of monozygotic twins may be due partly to the fact that their 
environment (and in this we must include the pre-natal stage), 
despite certain differences, is in a high degree homogeneous, and 
probably more homogeneous than the environment of dizygotic 
twins. Various writers (Bleuler, Hogben, etc.) have stressed the 
fact that similar inherited aptitudes create similar environments, 
which then, retroactively, enhance the innate individual similarities ; 
while, on the other hand, dissimilar inherited aptitudes make for 
themselves dissimilar environments which enhance individual dif- 
ferences. 

If, for example, two dizygotic twins differ almost as greatly in 
bodily stature as ordinary brothers and sisters, while twins of like 


} inheritance exhibit only minor differences, it may be that in addition 


*H. H. Newman, “Differences Between Conjoined Twins,” Jour. Heredity, Vol. 
32/7. 
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to various inherited dispositions the amount of nourishment taken 
determines the bodily stature. But whether anyone eats more or less 
depends among other things upon his temperament, his inclination, 
and his taste, which are, of course, dissimilar in dizygotic twins. This 
example shows us clearly how genetically determined similarities or 
differences of bodily stature may be modified by environmental influ- 
ences, which for their part may result from other genetic similarities 
or differences. 

The fact that twins of the same sex of dissimilar inheritance do 
not resemble one another much more closely in bodily stature, weight, 
and cranial capacity than ordinary brothers and sisters proves merely 
that inside the same family groups physical differences are largely 
determined by genetic differences. How far genetic factors dom- 
inate over those of environment can be established only by the study 
of monozygotic twins reared apart.° 

The examination of the heredity of mental traits proves even 
more problematic, since it is difficult to decide how to determine 
(diagnose and measure) psychic qualities. 

Some investigators started with intelligence tests. Von Ver- 
schuer found that they yielded a far greater correlation with monozy- 
gotic than with dizygotic twins,® while Frischeisen-Kohler™ also 
found a smaller difference between monozygotic than dizygotic twins 
in many intellectual performances, as well as a remarkable similarity 
in athletic performances of female monoval twins, which she ascribes 
to the predominance of their identical genetic traits. 

Bleuler®? and Verschuer* also tested mental qualities of the 
three kinds of twins with the Rohrschach test, and both show that 
individual differences in intelligence tests, while partly due to genetic 
influences, are less in dizygotic twins than in sibs (brother and 
sister born at different times). But no investigator claims to know 
whether the greater similarity between dizygotic twins is due to the 
fact that they are faced by the same environmental influences to a 
greater extent than are sibs, or whether they are due to genetic 
influences, or how far to both. 


*The authors of this article propose to include graphic expressions of such 
persons in a forthcoming book. 

*V. Verschuer: Ztschr. fiir Induktive Abstammungs u. Vererbungslehre, Vol. 
54 (1930). 

™“Untersuchungen an Schulzeugnissen von Zwillingen,” Ztschr. Ang. Psych., 
Vol. 37, 5/6. 

*Bleuler. See his paper in a forthcoming issue of this journal. 
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The present writers were long ago confronted (as has recently 
been H. H. Newman®) by the inadequacy of the usual intelligence 
tests for estimating the delicate graduations of monozygotic person- 
alities (because, to use Newman’s words, of their tendency to [a} 
“test more accurately the effects of training than of native endow- 
ment,’ and to [b] “exaggerate the potency of the environment and 
to minimize the potency of heredity’), so that we have for some 
years freely employed the analysis of graphic expression (both hand- 
writings and drawings) as a major psychological method in twin 
cases. 

At the same time we felt that it might prove a serviceable test 
of our own method if we also showed how a graphological analysis 
works out in a case where another method of checking mental traits 
yielded spectacular results. 

No better opportunity for this purpose could come our way than 
the kind help of Professor J. Lange, of Breslau, who has contributed 
to our book the handwritings of a number of cases of criminal twins, 
with which he has dealt in his Crime as Destiny.1° There Lange at- 
tempts to investigate criminal inclination in twins. Such an enquiry 
avoids the difficulties involved in the isolation and determination of 
psychic qualities, but it had the disadvantage that the concept of crimi-. 
nality is highly ambiguous. A man may become a criminal as a result 
of such a variety of dispositions and external influences that it by 
no means follows that two twins, both of whom would be judged as 
criminals, will show any great similarities of character and tempera- 
ment. And conversely, a man with actual criminal inclinations will 
be classified as non-criminal if he has the luck never to be detected. 
Statistical demonstrations which have to work with such heteroge- 
neous categories of concepts can yield only general results. From 
Lange’s investigations the fact undoubtedly emerges that criminal 
modes of behavior are determined by innate qualities of disposition 
and temperament. But the fact emerges also that such inherited’ 
qualities have a predominating influence only within the same family 
group, living in a comparatively homogeneous social environment. 
To the question whether two twins of like inheritance would both 
have become criminals if they had grown up in different surround- 
ings, Lange’s investigations can provide no answer. The influence 


*Newman, “Mental and Physical Traits of Identical Twins Reared Apart,” 
Jour. of Heredity, Vol. 23. 


” London, 1932; published in New York (1930) as Crime and Destiny. 
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of the environment on the emergence of criminal action is therefore 
unknown to us. 

Many writers are of the opinion that the ratio of the respective 
influences of the environment and the inherited dispositions can be 
determined by comparing the average differences of identical twins 
with the differences of twins of dissimilar inheritance. But this as- 
sumption, as Verscheur has plainly shown, rests upon the hypothe- 
sis that the environmentally determined difference in the case of 
dizygotic twins is as great as in the case of monozygotic twins. 
But this hypothesis is even less tenable in this connection than in the 
case of physical differences, as the intelligence-quotient of environ- 
mental factors seems likewise to be considerably influenced, since 
this, according to the axiom that inherited dispositions create an 
appropriate environment, should work with greater differentiation in 
the case of twins of unlike inheritance than in that of twins of like 
inheritance. The determination of the ratio of the respective influ- 
ences of inheritance and environment by the comparison of twins of 
like inheritance with those of unlike inheritance alone is therefore 
only approximate, and contains gross sources of error, so long as 
the twins of like inheritance have not been brought up in different 
environments. 

There are at present four possible means of determining psychic 
qualities and of delineating them more or less definitely, viz. 
(1) psychiatrical diagnosis, (2) the various intelligence tests, (3) 
the Rohrschach test, and (4) the scientific interpretation of hand- 
writing. 

* * * 

The present paper deals with the handwritings and drawings of 

three pairs of identical twins, viz: 


(1) Ethel and Helen (Case I) ; normal physically and mentally. 
(2) Daisy and Violet (Case II); normal mentally but ab- 
normal physically (conjoined twins). 
(3) Vera and Leyra (Case III); normal physically but ab- 
normal mentally. 
* * * 


Before applying any criterion to the handwritings and drawings 
of the various pairs of twins, it may not be out of place to explain 
briefly the main principles on which the psychological interpretation 
of handwriting is based. 
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Even good observers who have given some thought to the psy- 
chodiagnostic value of certain features in handwriting but have not 
studied the recent research on this subject, hardly ever notice more 
than those conspicuous features in writing which are as apt to 
strike the teacher of calligraphy, the editor who has to read man- 
uscript in longhand, or the magistrate or police inspector who under- 
takes to judge at a glance similarities or differences in some disputed 
document, e.g., 

(1) The fluency of the writing; 

(2) The size of the characters ; 

(3) The beauty of the script, i.e., its aesthetic qualities or clumsiness ; 

(4) The style (cursive, typographical [“script”], Roman, German, and 
the like) ; 

(5) Embellishments (flourishes) or simplifications ; 

(6) The angle of the writing (vertical, reversed, or slanting forward) ; 

(7) The spacing, i.e., the interspaces between the words and the lines, 
and the margin at the lefthand side, at the top, the bottom, and the righthand 
side ; 

(8) Some striking letter formations, e.g., long, or short, with rising or 
sinking t-bars, etc. 


Now, it happens that most of these conspicuous features which 
are first observed by the general-intelligent reader have also served 
as the main criteria to the merely popular “character-reader,” 
whereas they have a subordinate meaning in scientific graphology 
and therefore have only occasionally, and in some cases not at all, 
been applied in the present investigation. 

Writings which appear similar to the novice may prove very dif- 
ferent to the expert, and vice versa. Two hands which any editor, 
magistrate, or writing teacher would think absolutely different, may 
be quite identical to the experienced student of graphic expression. 

Now, Figure 1 shows two handwritings which the former group 
©. untrained observers would be certain to consider very different, 
whereas the scientific graphologist would recognize that both were 
written by the same person. We have here three lines of Nelson’s 
righthanded writing, and four of his lefthanded; the latter being 
written almost ten years after the loss of his right hand—at a time 
when the first physical difficulties of the unaccustomed manner of 
writing had been overcome. 

Let us suppose, further, that the genuineness of this vertical 
writing were disputed in a court of law, and an expert in the wit- 
ness box questioned about the authenticity of this specimen. Judge, 
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Ficure 1. Upper part: Horatio Nelson’s right-handed slanting script; lower part: 
his left-handed vertical script executed about 10 years after the 
loss of his right arm. 


jury, and counsel would at a glance consider the writing quite dif- 
ferent, and therefore be inclined to assume a forgery when compar- 
ing the disputed writing with the undisputedly genuine slanting 
hand. But the expert in the witness box would think quite dif- 
ferently. He knows that a slanting righthand script in most cases 
changes into a vertical or even a reversed writing when done with the 
left hand. And he further knows from countless experiments that 
by the alteration of the slanted angle to the upright angle the writing 
becomes narrower and simpler.11_ Furthermore, he can tell whether 
the writing has been produced with the right or the left hand. Ina 
slanting hand, the right edge of the furrow which is formed when 
we write a thick downstroke by splitting the two points of the nib is 
stronger and sharper than the left one, whereas in a lefthanded 
writing the opposite is usually the case. 

Also, very often people who for some reason have to change the 
hand used in writing, as Horatio Nelson did, come to write some 
characters in a different shape; in forms more suitable for their 
changed writing movement. 


“For further details see Saudek, The Psychology of Handwriting (London, 
1925, New York, 1926). 
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Knowing this, the psychologically trained graphologist would 
make allowance for these differences and not be misled into ascrib- 
ing them to psychic causes instead of to physiological ones. 

For lack of space, we can here demonstrate the identity of the 
two writings in one instance only, i.e., by comparing the way in 
which the word “battle” is written in both cases. 

Knowing that upright writing is always narrow, the expert would 
not consider the fact that this word “battle” is thirty-two millimetres 
long in the slanted hand, but (with the omission of the final “s’’) 
twenty-seven millimetres only in the upright script. Nor would he 
take into consideration that the forms of the vertical hand are much 
simpler than those of the slanting one. He could account for both 
phenomena in a quite natural way, so that the striking dissimilarities 
would not even touch the core of the problem whether the writer of 
the vertical hand is identical with the writer of the slanting one. 
But he would now proceed to demonstrate the almost incredible 
coincidence of identical features in both words, and would, according 
to the law of probability, show that such a coincidence is practically 
equal to conclusive evidence of identity. 

In fact, the words contain only six characters each, but have 
eleven features in common: 


(1) They contain the same number and intensity of speed symptoms, and 
therefore were written at the same speed. 

(2) The “B” is written in the form of 13. 

(3) The first downstroke in the form of “1” is higher than the adjoined 
“3,” and in each case exactly 2 mm. higher. 

(4) After the “B” there is in both cases a considerable interval. 

(5) In both cases the rest of the word is accomplished at a single stroke. 

(6) The interspace between the “a” and the downstroke of the first “t” is 
in both cases larger than all the other interspaces in the word. 

(7) The first “t” is in both cases crossed with mathematical exactitude at 
two-thirds of its height. 

(8) The bar in both cases forms at the same time a tangent striking the 
upper half of the second “t.” 

(9) In both cases the “1” has only half of its upper projection, whereas 
the “t” shows the full upper projection, despite the fact that these proportions 
constitute a divergence from the normal Anglo-Saxon alphabet, which pre- 
scribes exactly the opposite size-proportions. 

(10) The “e” in both cases forms a pleasing and extensive “garland” 
(anti-clockwise movement). 

(11) Finally, the “a” is in both cases closed, but not tied up. 
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We have no reliable statistics about the proportion of dextral 
symmetry and asymmetry of identical twins (though Dr. Lauterbach 
found that at least 19% of his twin pairs had one left-handed mem- 
ber), but for the sake of our present argument we do not need them, 
since no investigator doubts the fact that there are numerous cases 
where one is righthanded and the other lefthanded. In all these 
cases, the superficial observer is bound to find striking dissimilarities, 
whereas in many of the cases great similarities, in some possibly even 
identity, of all psychologically important features, may be present. 
This is one of the reasons why up to now most investigators have 
stressed the dissimilarity of the handwritings of identical twins. 
With other misleading factors we shall deal later on. 


But even so, it may seem that handwriting is ill adapted to the’ 


purposes of such enquiries, since it is itself the product of several 
years of training. How can we expect that a complex activity, which 
is learned only after long years of practice, can contribute to the 
demarcation of innate and acquired characteristics? For example, 
can like inherited dispositions be inferred from the fact that the 
handwritings of two twins of like inheritance are so similar in ap- 
pearance that a graphological expert in a lawsuit would declare them 
to be identical? Would not one rather expect that the same educa- 
tion, the same environment, and constant companionship would pro- 
duce handwritings which had mutually adapted themselves to each 
other and assimilated each other’s features? 

Imitation plays an important, but by no means an exclusive, role 
in the formation of an individual handwriting. Experimental 
graphology has demonstrated that all the individual deviations from 
the school copy fall into two groups; those which by reason of their 
conspicuousness or easiness can be deliberately altered and imitated 
without much difficulty, and those which are either inconspicuous 
or for other reasons can only with difficulty be deliberately altered. 
If, for example, in the handwriting of two twins the conspicuous 
initial letters are decorated or simplified, enlarged or reduced, in the 
same way, if instead of cursive forms typographical forms are em- 
ployed, and if the long letters are of equal height, it would be errone- 
ous to assume, without further evidence, that similar inherited 
qualities were at the back of these similarities. It would be other- 
wise, however, if the handwritings of two twins were, for example, 
very rapid, and yet at the same time exhibited faltering strokes, or 
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the same rhythm in the distribution of pressure, or if both joined the 
small letters in the same manner and formed them in the same way. 

Everyone has, of course, a personal speed of handwriting, which 
he cannot deliberately increase beyond a certain limit. If one of two 
twins writes very quickly and the other wishes to imitate him without 
possessing the faculty of writing rapidly, he would not succeed in 
doing so without greatly disfiguring his handwriting. He must 
therefore renounce any other resemblances to the handwriting of his 
twin brother, in order to aim at attaining the same speed of writing. 
Imitation alone could not explain an extensive agreement in the hand- 
writing of twins if no common tendency to agreement existed. 

For the rest, the danger of imitation in the handwriting of twins 
is not very great, since only a small percentage of the handwritings 
of identical twins exhibit “striking similarity,” i.e., similarities in 
conspicuous features.” In the majority of cases the handwritings 
are so formed that a lay judge would not consider them to resemble 
one another more closely than the handwritings of other brothers and 
sisters, or schoolfellows even.?* This is not at all surprising, when 
we reflect how easily all striking components of handwriting sur- 
render to-external influence, and to how many different influences 
even two twins of similar inheritance are subjected. 

It is quite otherwise with the inconspicuous features, which are 
difficult to imitate, and offer great resistance to imitation. In regard 
to these features the handwritings of identical twins, even in external 
cases of dissimilarity, exhibit extensive agreement. 

Now, it may be that such features, despite their slight variability, 
have become a settled habit only as a result of practice, and that no 
inherited factors underlie them. Speculation upon this point is, how- 
ever, superfluous, since our studies of the handwriting of twins will 
answer this question. 

What then are the groups of features whose appearance is of 
such great symptomatic significance in determining the similarity of 
the handwriting of two twins? 

This question cannot be answered by a mere enumeration. The 
following case is very simple: if one handwriting is rapid and adroit 
while the other is slow and clumsy, the two handwritings may be re- 
garded as fundamentally different, however much they resemble one 
another in other respects. 


* A. Legruen will demonstrate this in a forthcoming article in this journal. 
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Apart from this case, it is important to distinguish between spon- 
taneous (natural) and artificial handwritings. In rapid, spontaneous, 
and unaffected handwritings, the mere rapidity has a plus value. If 
in addition to this we find the same kind of connections, the same 
hold of the pen, the same degree of pressure, and the same degree of 
variability (or uniformity) of size, relative magnitudes, width, and 
writing-pressure, if the diacritical signs are placed in the same way, 
and if the short (inconspicuous) letters show common peculiarities, 
we may speak of the extensive similarity of the two handwritings in 
the graphological sense of the word. Oval formations which are left 
open at the bottom, definite perseverations, anticipations and omis- 
sions, tremulous and broken strokes, are also important symptomatic 
features, although they are, in general, more rarely found. 

If, on the other hand, the writing of one or both twins is 
artificial—that is, not spontaneous, but slowly written with close 
concentration upon the formation of the letters—the difficulty of our 
task is greatly increased. Above all, we must refrain from regard- 
ing two handwritings as similar merely because they look strikingly 
like each other, so that the one might be taken for the other. Agree- 
ment even in respect of great regularity of the writing-angle, the 
size and width of the letters, and the writing-pressure, is of no con- 
clusive consequence, since these are all attendant phenomena of slow 
and calligraphic styles of handwriting. 

On the other hand, in the case of artificial handwriting a merely 
moderate deviation in respect of the differences in the length of 
letters, the forms of the connections, the diacritical signs, the forms 
of the short letters, and the relative sizes of the letters should suffice 
to make us question the similarity of the two handwritings, no mat- 
ter how like they are in appearance. Generally speaking, we may 
say that in rapid handwritings all similarities are of greater weight, 
while in artificial handwritings, on the contrary, all the dissimilarities 
are of greater symptomatic importance. What really matters is not 
the degree of external likeness or unlikeness, but only those indi- 
vidual and essential features which, to the eye of the discriminating 
graphologist, express the fundamental structure of the personality 
of the writer. 

Some clever observers, when comparing Figures 2 and 3 may 
discover dozens of differences, whereas in fact these variations in 
the shaping of some characters are graphologically insignificant, and 
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Ficure 2. Betty Sussman, 18 years, American; identical twin. 
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in fact not greater than the variations which may occur in two speci- 
mens of anyone’s handwriting executed at different times. 

The differences are, of course, conspicuous enough. There is a 
greater pressure in Betty’s writing, her t-bars are thicker and shorter, 
the interspace between the lines is less regular than in Rhoda’s script, 
etc., but in spite of all this it is, graphologically speaking, quite con- 
ceivable that Rhoda might have written Betty’s hand in a more elated 
mood, or that Betty might have produced this specimen of Rhoda’s 
under certain circumstances at some different time. 

It is only after examining various scripts of both twins that we 
find Betty invariably applying a stronger pressure, and in fact, also 
grasping her pen more vigorously than Rhoda does. 

This is a phenomenon which we have often come across in com- 
paring the handwritings of identical twins. Anyone who has inter- 
viewed a number of identical twins has probably been struck by 
the fact that in most cases one twin plays a leading part, whereas 
the other enjoys being led. Even when there is similarity up to the 
minutest mental and physical traits there is hardly ever a complete 
equilibrium in the council of the pair; there is always one who sug- 
gests and decides and urges, while the other allows him- or herself 
to be persuaded and led. The present pair of writings gives a plain 
graphological picture of this state of things. 

There is yet another point which should be fully understood be- 
fore we proceed to the actual examination of our cases. In most 
writings we come across a number of features which normally occur 
together, because any one of these features is in some way typical 
of the same or similar mental traits. We then speak of a group of 
dominant features. Here follow two examples of such groups: 

(1) Even size, consistent size-ratio between small, medium, and long let- 
ters, regular pressure, regular slant, harmonious spacing, distinct shaping of 
characters, uniform style of writing, straight lines (regardless of whether 


they run in a strictly horizontal direction or upwards), partly garland-like, 
partly angular connections. 

(2) Irregular size and size ratio, irregular pressure, irregular slant, slug- 
gish and unharmonious spacing, so indistinct a shaping of characters that 
many of them which would otherwise be misunderstood for quite different 
characters can only be guessed from the context, frequent and moody change 
of the style of writing, wavy lines (instead of straight ones), frequent change 
of arcade-like, garland-like, angular and shapeless (thread-like) connections. 


If now we find contrary to expectation in a given case some 
features of the one group together with some features of the other, 
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we speak of a counter-dominant. And this discovery leads us, we 
find, more quickly to the real source of personality than any schemat- 
ically conducted examination under which we may obtain similar 
results by circuitous methods. 

. The assemblage of features given in our example of dominant 
group two are typical of a labile character (in the psychiatric sense 
of the word). 

If now we find in a handwriting practically all these features with 
the only exception of one which happens to be the most important 
of them all, i.e., regular pressure, we know that we are confronted 
with a quite unusual, or to be more precise, with a practically unique 
case. 

A constant regular pressure naturally demands sustained power 
of will, which is prima facie almost inconceivable in a labile char- 
acter. And yet it happens that we can not only present such a 
unique case in the present paper, but we can also show how Nature 
has succeeded in creating this psychological miracle twice at the same 
time—that is, in a pair of conjoined twins, nourished by the same 
blood-stream. 

From these preliminary notes, let us now proceed to a critical 
examination of 


CASE I. 


ENVIRONMENTAL HIsTory.—Ethel and Helen (age 22) were 
born and reared in a small city in Maryland. They are descended 
from old-American stock of German-Irish predominance. Their 
father is a business man of medium economic condition, and they 
have always enjoyed a comfortable and refined home life. They 
have never been separated. When not away in college or working 
in a neighboring city as playground assistants or secretaries (as they 
have sometimes done during vacation to help defray their educational 
expenses), they live at home with their parents and only brother, 
four years older than themselves. 

At the age of about five, these twins had the usual children’s 
diseases simultaneously, except that Ethel had chickenpox and 
whooping cough together and Helen had them separately. Both were 
affected similarly by these diseases, except that chickenpox left Ethel 
with more scars. 
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Figure 4. Ethel and Helen: front, back, profile, hands, and pictures 


from their childhood. 
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Figure 5. Ethel and Helen: right footprints. 
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TABLE I. PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS 


ETHEL HELEN 
IES aise ached ive ane ee ee 66% inches 66% inches 
DE + t20ccccennveneeeusnees 124 Ibs. (weight at birth 5%, Same, except weight 6 lbs. at 


but became identical soon birth 
after and has remained so 
ever since). 


SE ET ee eer oe Yellowish brown Same 

i Ec eamk ole ww beaaeee al Soft and curly Same 

OS ne Ore en Apex of crown Same 

PCa tenkeqeneeorbne wean Blue Same 

Skin color and texture.......... Rosy white and clear Same 

Der GEG £6 00080 censaneecunee Broad, medium height, stand Same 
out from head 

DI sc ccces eeesesousencen Right-handed in everything Same 

Ti. cheds s60nsanmeaaueenel Long shield-shaped face, nose Same, except that face is 
long and narrow, mouth fair- slightly less oval 


ly large with rather thick lips, 

chin prominent, features 

rather German in cast. 
ee ee Resonant, high, good volume, Same 

practically indistinguishable 

from sister’s 


er Very similar, but sometimes Very similar, but sometimes 
slightly less grave slightly more grave 
IO, 4 kiss 0sceeseensenvekas Teeth hard, clay models show Same 


dental configuration almost 
identical with sister’s 


Wt GU es deca dénwsdedouvawen Wears shoe size No. 74AA Same 
(see foot print) (See foot print) 

Each sister is slender, well poised, strikingly graceful and quick 
in physical movement. Their physiques are extremely similar, 
height, weight, and shoe-size being identical, and gain and loss of 
body-weight operating in almost perfect synchrony. 

EDUCATIONAL RECORD.—They attended public school in their 
home town; and their high school grades attest remarkable mental 
coordination, being identical in every respect for the four-year 
course, although they were appraised by a number of different 
teachers of widely diverse personality, method and specialty. After 
high school, Ethel and Helen attended a “finishing school” in a large 
city within a hundred miles of their home. They are now freshmen 
ina large university several hundred miles from home. Here they 
engage in a wide variety of activities, but are especially fond of out- 
door life and participation in athletics. They are extremely well 
socialized, pleasant and popular. 

TRAITS EQUALLY DEVELOPED.—As might be expected in monozy- 
gotics of such accordant temperament reared under practically par- 
allel conditions, the aptitudes of Ethel and Helen are extremely 
similar. When asked independently to check from a list of twenty 
interests those about which they are most enthusiastic, they confessed 
to the following: 
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HELEN 


Athletics and out-of-doors (a 
dominant interest) ; reading (likes, 
but too active to do much); me- 
chanics; natural history; domestic 
‘activities; social activities; music 
(to hear, but not to perform other 
than informal singing); handling 
or training animals; gardening or 
farming; languages; botany; chem- 
istry (likes experiment); math- 
ematics; trading and salesmanship; 
acting and dancing, nursing or doc- 
toring incapacitated animals or sick 


ETHEL 


Athletics and out-of-doors (a 
dominant interest) ; reading (likes, 
but too active to do much); me- 
chanics; natural history; domestic 
activities; social activities; music 
(to hear, but not to perform other 
than informal singing); handling 
or training animals; gardening or 
farming; languages ; botany; chem- 
istry (likes experiment); math- 
ematics; trading and salesmanship; 
acting and dancing; nursing or doc- 
toring incapacitated animals or sick 





persons. persons. 


The writing speed of these twins is so exactly synchronous that 
in recording duplicate sentences their closing periods repeatedly fall 
into place at the same second. Their writing posture is also identical; 
at the word “go!” both writers turning their bodies rapidly to a left- 
ward half-face, crossing right knees over left, bending low over 
desks on right forearms, and putting pencils to paper in exact unison. 

A comparison of drawing techniques betrays woeful (but equal) 
lack of illustrational skill. 

Before examining the characterological features in Ethel’s and 
Helen’s handwriting, we have first to consider which features in their 
chirography are due to educational influences only, e.g., to the na- 
tional surroundings, the writing technique they have been taught by 
the same instructors in the same schools, and the school copy-model 
they had to approach when first putting pen to paper. 

Similarities in these features will not count for much, whereas 
dissimilarities in these features will of course have a particularly 
great symptomatic value, since they would be due to constitutional 
rather than to environmental influence. 

A foreign observer unacquainted with these purely American fac- 
tors cannot help over-rating the similarities which necessarily strike 
him at a glance; whereas the American observer, who can still re- 
member the first years of his school career, will have no difficulty in 
tracing in the writing of both twins those exercises in the swinging 
horizontal movements of fingers, wrist, and forearm which were 
in vogue in American schools when they acquired the writing alpha- 
bet. He will quite as easily recognize the school-copy shape of most 
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characters, and will notice how much they are true to, and how little 
(a they differ from the model pattern. 


kes, What then are the really significant graphological features which 
ard we claim to be typical of the writers’ character and personality (so 
~ much so, indeed, that we feel certain that on their evidence alone we 
ther can draw reliable conclusions as to the writers’ mental make-up, or 
ling on their evidence an expert in a law court can establish their author- 
y or ship with almost indisputable accuracy ) ? 
lem- They are those features in which each twin differs in her own 
8 way from the school-copy pattern which underlies the writing of 
ine. both. 
sick THE WRITING SPEED.—We have ascertained that it takes the 
twins exactly the same number of seconds to write a given text to 
that ) dictation. A few years ago such a statement would have been Te- 
fall garded as conclusive; but since then we have succeeded in replacing 
re the crude test of a stop watch by more accurate means of measuring 
le ft- writing speed.'* 


A detailed analysis based on the studies of speed and other writ- 
ing movements referred to, reveals that one twin has attained the 
same speed as the other by means quite different from those applied 


over 
SON. 


~, by her sister; so that in either case the loss of time involved in some 
ak definite writing idiosyncrasy has been made good by the gain of 
heir time caused by some other idiosyncrasy. 

pn Take for instance the five words “I was born in Hagerstown.” 


aes Their length amounts in Helen’s case to 135 mm., but to 165 mm. in 
odel Ethel’s. The height of Ethel’s writing is also greater in about the 
> same ratio. From this it follows that Ethel’s nib had to travel a 


aii much longer way than that of Helen, though, strange as it may ap- 
larly pear, both have reached their goal in precisely the same time. We 
onal may, if we like, call this an equal writing speed, but we can hardly 


call it an equal writing tempo. How then shall we account for this 
fac- phenomenon? 


trike Slow-motion chronophotographs of the writing movement have 
1 re- shown that the hand executes long strokes in a quicker tempo than 
ty in short ones, and that the length of the strokes does not matter so 
ging much as does their direction and shape; since frequency or rareness 
were of dots, angular forms, “final and initial adjustments” of the nib 
Ipha- { the paper and change of writing pressure are the factors which 


most *R. Saudek, Experiments with Handwriting, pp. 56-124. 
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retard or accelerate the writing movement. Any angular form means 
a loss of time, since the nib cannot run from one into an almost 
opposite direction without pausing for at least an eighth of a second. 
Now, let us examine say the last line but one in Ethel’s writing 

_ (“He capered up”) and count the number of such angular forms. 
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Ficure 6. Handwriting of Ethel. 
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Ficure 7. Handwriting of Helen. 


There are five in “H,” two in “p,” one in “e” (at the bottom of the 
loop), and two in the final “‘p’—ten altogether—meaning that the 
nib was actually at a standstill for at least ten-eighths of a second. 
Add to that the loss of time caused in the same line by the increased 
pressure of the final horizontal strokes in the words “He,” “ca- 
pered,” which also involves a loss of time of two-eighths of a second, 
and the varying pressure which again retards the speed of the writing 
by four twenty-fifths of a second (a phenomenon which occurs three 
times in this line) and we may conclude that the speed was retarded 
by two seconds while Ethel wrote these three words. 

Helen’s writing shows very few angular forms (in fact, only 
behind the first downstroke of the small ‘‘n” and in some “p’s’”’), 
but it indulges in some final adjustments, particularly the strokes at 
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the ends of numerous words terminating in a little dot, which in 
most cases involves a loss of time of at least an eighth of a second. 
She also insists on applying a pressure when starting capitals such as 
“H”’; the downstrokes in certain loops of “h” and “f” are slightly 
bent instead of running smoothly downwards, and because of lack 
of that strong impetus which is so typical of Ethel’s widely-swinging 
writing movement, she writes her lines in a down-sloping direction. 

No doubt Ethel’s movements are more spontaneous, vivacious, 
volatile, and self-certain; while Helen’s movements are controlled, 
deliberate, slightly reserved, cautious, conservative, and somewhat 
self-conscious and over-careful. 

WRITING PRESSURE.—By experiments under laboratory condi- 
tions it has been shown that (for reasons obvious enough to need 
no explanation) practically anyone can arbitrarily increase the writ- 
ing pressure when applying it to the whole of his writing, while 
hardly anyone can do so discriminately in parts of his writing only, 
e.g., when trying to increase the writing pressure wherever, say, 
1, n, or r occurs in the text, but carrying on at the habitual pressure 
in the rest of the script. 

In pressure Ethel’s writing is lighter and more uniform. Of this 
type of pressure it has been shown elsewhere** that: (1) Generally 
applied lighter pressure in a quick and natural script indicates first 
of all a good writing routine; (2) we can claim this peculiarity in 
writing as a sign of versatility only when at the same time there are 
no, or only a few, marked “initial adjustments,” no deliberate callig- 
raphy, and a strong “sentence-impulse” (Meumann) ; and (3) when 
there occurs some originally improvised shape of characters. 

The features under (1) and (2) are certainly present in Ethel’s 
writing, but original forms are hardly her strong point (she is quite 
as hopeless in drawing as is her twin). 

From her we can neither expect striking deeds nor strong evi- 
dence of creative originality, but we can safely assume that she 
will prove a jolly, enterprising and intelligent girl who knows her 
own limitations but is not given to worrying about them; who, while 
not allowing herself to overstep the limits of convention, feels quite 
happy within their confines, and lives in harmony with herself and 
her environment. 

Because of her temperamental condition she is, as it were, predes- 


“ Saudek, “Zur psychodiagnostischen Ausdeutung des Schreibdrucks,” Ztschr. 
f. Ang. Psych., Vol. 39 (1931), Heft 6. 
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tined to be the leader of a small group whose members, though not 
very different from herself, would lack that fresh and light-hearted 
spontaneity which is so typical of her conduct and philosophy of life. 

Helen’s is a stronger but at the same time irregularly applied 
pressure. Her writing is more careful, shows final adjustments, she 
writes with word-impulses (Meumann), her lines slant down; 
vaguely she feels that she cannot quite keep pace with the tempo of 
her sister. She grows somewhat impatient with herself, and pulls 
herself together to hurry on (hence the increasing left-hand margin 
of her writing.) She is lacking in the lightheartedness which is typ- 
ical of her twin, and believes in methodical work and self-control. 
There she insists on her own way (final emphasis). 

We can safely assume that Helen would allow herself to be led 
by her twin in social matters and the leisures of life, but would insist 
on leading in activities worth a more methodical and careful handling. 

SIMILARITIES AND DISSIMILARITIES.—The writing of these twins 
shows similarities in a number of conspicuous features, e.g., 

(1) In their near approach to a particular type of American school-copy 

attern. 
. (2) In the application of the typically American swinging-movement. 

(3) In their neatness, legibility, and good spacing. 

(4) In their being plainly recognizable as feminine hands [the most ex- 


pert graphologist can by no means tell in all cases whether he is confronted 
with a masculine or a feminine writing. ] 


But it shows dissimilarities in numerous inconspicuous fea- 
tures, viz., 


(1) Slight and regular pressure (Ethel); stronger but variable pressure 
(Helen). 

(2) Initial and final adjustments and final emphases; rare in the case of 
Ethel, frequent with Helen. 

(3) Tendency to angular forms (Ethel), to more rounded forms 
(Helen). 

(4) Direction of lines; straight (Ethel) ; slanting down (Helen). 

(5) In the sentence-impulse (Ethel) ; word- or letter-impulse (Helen). 

(6) Straight long downstrokes (Ethel); slightly bent strokes (Helen), 
eg. most “ff’s” in signature. 

(7) Wider (Ethel) ; narrower (Helen). 

(8) Bigger (Ethel); smaller (Helen). 


Without interpreting any further graphological symptoms, for 
want of more space than is allowable in the present paper, we come 
to the following conclusions : 
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These twins are so conspicuously similar in their behavior that a 
superficial observer could but be struck by their identity. They 
believe in barriers of conventions and feel happy within their con- 
fines. They are both of a conciliatory nature, though Helen is occa- 
sionally given to touchiness and would more easily prove irritable 
~ than Ethel. 

But on a closer examination Ethel proves to be more enterprising, 
lighter-hearted, more self-confident, spontaneous, volatile, and rather 
inclined to lead in all matters of social affairs and enjoyments; 
whereas Helen is rather cautious, slightly self-conscious, decidedly 
more careful, methodical, and is inclined to lead in the more serious 
departments of their joint career. 


CASE Il. 


ENVIRONMENTAL HISTORY.—Daisy and Violet (age 24) were 
born in a small town in England. They are “Siamese” twins— 
that is, they were born joined together. Their mother died imme- 
diately after their birth and the father was killed in an accident a 
few months later. They were adopted by well-to-do foster parents 
and brought to the United States ; spending the first fifteen years of 
their lives in a large city in Texas. 


TABLE II. PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS 


VIOLET DAISY 


Body-junction. Consists of a cartilaginous connection at base of spine, six inches in diameter. 
The back of each is normally formed to a point just above the base of the 
spine, where it merges into the connection. This jointure consists of skin, 
muscular tissue and nerve with arterial and spinal conjunctions. Their blood 
is mutual. They have considerable freedom of movement, the link being elastic 
as normal tissue and insensate. In most sensatory reactions the twins are 
detached, e.g., one may prick her finger without the other being aware of it. 


i dn 6itstnsesnseeutewenen 64 inches 65 inches 
0 ery eer 115% Ibs. 115 Ibs. 
ORCC BORO Now red, but naturally very light brown Same 
gS ee teres Silky and rather coarse Same 
|” eer From apex of crown Same 
Pee ED. anadvesdwheedwoecesee Blue Same 
Skin color and texture.......... Fair and smooth Same 
Be ions cesceneoichecs ++-eeElongated and standing well away from head Same 
I se aid arati iat ee ont eae Ambidextrous Same 
PS -cecncameebaceeneeesna Face oval, nose prominent, chin prominent, Same 
mouth large, lips medium thick 

EOE, Cee TT Animated, gay, and very similar Same 
kt eekn ek twekdan eames Very similar Same 
fee Same Same” 


*It is only fair to remind the reader that in spite of these striking similarities 
and the extraordinary likeness shown in our pictures, Newman (Chicago), who 
examined the twins personally, was more impressed by their differences than by 
their similarities. He thinks the one prettier, and emphasizes the. fact that she is 
also somewhat taller and has a larger head. (Journal of Heredity, Vol. 22/7). 
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FIGURE 8 


Daisy and Violet. 
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EDUCATIONAL RECORD.—They have had a liberal education, in- 
cluding considerable travel and two years of college; and owing to 
their excellent socialization and skill in dancing, singing, and playing 
several musical instruments and physical games, they are able to earn 
a good living as high-class vaudeville entertainers. 

TRAITS UNEQUALLY DEVELOPED.—But while each is equally adept 
in musical performance, acting and dancing, swimming, boxing, 
handball, tennis and golf, their personal tastes differ in many ways, 
though perfect harmony always prevails between them. Their foster- 
father, a business man, observes: ‘““They have some divergence in 
looks and in likes and dislikes.”” A theatrical friend, who has long 
known them intimately, says of their differences in tastes and per- 
sonal traits: “Violet loves blue and Daisy pink. But as they must 
wear the same dress, and as a costume half blue and half pink would 
make them appear ridiculous, they compromise on a daily alternation 
of their favorite color-schemes. In literature and in drama, Daisy 
likes romanticism. She likes to be carried away by the imaginative 
adventure stories of Conrad and Sabatini. She likes the sentimen- 
tality of J. M. Barrie. She likes the phantom world of airy, gossamer 
things that lie behind the twinkling stars and twilight of early 
evening, whose ghosts steal in and out through the shadows. Violet 
doesn’t like romanticism at all—her interest is in the reality of 
things, in attaining a philosophical understanding of life. She likes 
to pit her young mind against the unsolved mysteries of time. And 
in that questioning and curiosity, there is something that satisfies 
Violet, just as in romanticism there is something that satisfies Daisy. 
Both are ‘home’ girls—and proud of their ability to perform house- 
hold duties.1° Daisy sews. She delights in designing’? and making 
delicate little pieces of needlecraft. Violet is not particularly fond 
of sewing; rather, she likes to concern herself with the arrangement 
of things—furniture, bric-a-brac, pictures. Violet likes to cook. 
Her skill in the culinary art is very diversified and genuine. But 
carrying out their usual rule of cheerful compromise, Daisy helps 
Violet cook, although she doesn’t enjoy it to any great extent and 
would rather sew. But Violet also helps Daisy at her sewing.” We 
shall later see whether this friend has noticed striking dissimilarities 
only, or whether he has succeeded in conceiving the real core of their 
personality. 


* The italics are ours. 
* As a matter of fact, their respective drawing skills are indistinguishable. 
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An environment more similar than these twins have lived under 
every hour of their lives could hardly be conceived, and yet it has 
not been altogether identical. For though so identical physically as 
to be nourished by the same blood-stream, there have been subtle 
differences in the daily impingements of, and reactions to, external 
stimuli. Each sister has had her own private experiences. Daisy 
may have written a letter while Violet dined; or Violet may have 
contemplated the landscape from the car window while Daisy was 
chatting with a fellow-traveler. One frequently sleeps while the 
other reads a book. And no less individual than their waking 
thoughts, the dreams of each are entirely separate and distinct. 

DRAWING TECHNIQUE.—The drawings are as similar in concep- 
tion and technique as if they were done by the same person. Had the 
twins not told us themselves, it would be difficult to say where the 
one ended and the other started. 

They were asked to draw ‘“‘a man, a house, and a tree,’’ but they 
insisted (at least Violet did) on drawing an additional small house in 
the courtyard as it were, explaining that it was meant as a ladies’ 
lavatory. 

A reader trained in psychoanalysis will hardly overlook a number 
of sexual symbols and anal references, though some of these for 
obvious reasons have been cut out of the picture. Conjoined twins 
having never enjoyed that privacy which our civilization has taken 
for granted for at least the last two centuries, are lacking in “nat- 
ural” modesty, and therefore bound to be mistaken either for ex- 
hibitionists or voyeuses. The present authors propose to deal with 
this phenomenon elsewhere ; here they will show only in what a jolly 
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Ficure 9. Drawings of Violet and Daisy. 
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and careless mood, apparently free from self-consciousness, the twins 
have drawn their house, man, and tree. It all seems great fun to 
them. 

Writinc.—Anyone appreciating national differences in writing 
can tell that these two specimens could not possibly have been written 
by English, French, German, or any other nationals than American. 
Although they are certainly different from Ethel’s and Helen’s, they 
have more in common with any American school-copy model than 
with any model of non-American writing. 

Still, even among their conspicuous features are some which 
mark them as types of their own, e.g., 

(1) Only Violet’s writing looks distinctly feminine, whereas Daisy’s 
could easily be mistaken for a masculine hand (the amateur may be impressed 
differently, but handwriting experts will hardly doubt this statement). 

(2) The writing movements are wide, loose, almost wild, and certainly 
little controlled, though Violet’s is somewhat more fluent. 

(3) Though the spacing looks very ample, it is not really so, because the 


9” 6 


lower projections of characters like “y,” “g,” “f,” overlap the upper projec- 
tions of characters like “1,” “h,” “b.” 

(4) Both handwritings show that ostentatious carelessness which is typ- 
ical of a tendency to exhibitionism (hardly surprising in stars of the stage). 

(5) Both writings have been produced with a lateral grasp of the pen 
(shown in the greater strength of pressure in the lateral strokes, produced 
by a slight pressure of the thumb, and also in the shape of these strokes, when 
examined with a magnifying glass). 


Before proceeding to the examination of the inconspicuous fea- 
tures, we have to consider whether some of the conspicuous features 
might not be due to the fact that both Violet and Daisy are ambidex- 
trous. 

Upon first glance at Daisy’s writing we had doubts about the 
sex of the writer, because her chirography reminded us of a few 
cases of male writers who were physically handicapped by the faulty 
functioning of the forearm, wrist, or fingers. Now, with ambidex- 
trous people who have had little practice in handwriting, we very 
often come across the same immature clumsiness, so that the fact that 
Daisy was a conjoined twin, ambidextrous, and wrote very little 
would explain this phenomenon sufficiently. 

But why, then, does not the same hold good for Violet? Be- 
cause she wrote with her right hand, and evidently must find it easier 
to write in this way, since her chirography shows a greater speed and 
more fluent strokes. She feels handicapped only when proceeding 
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towards the bottom of her page, and does not care to interrupt her 
writing to get into a more comfortable position. Then her forearm 
is pressed nearer to the body, so that she writes the same sort of 
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Ficure 10. ieee of the Siamese twin, Daisy. She is ambidextrous and 
wrote with her left hand. Compare her twin’s writing (Figure 11) ; 
for description and analysis see page 117. 
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broken strokes which Daisy produced throughout, regardless of the 
position of the paper. To see this, we have only to compare any of 
her signatures placed at the top or middle of her page, where they. 
run as smoothly and are shaped as fluently as the rest of her writing. 

The careless wild movements are partly due to the ambidexterity 
of the girls and to their small writing-practice, but partly also to their 
mental make-up. 

The other features, e.g., inadequate vertical spacing, and osten- 
tatious carelessness, have to be judged as symptoms of some definite 
psychic propensities. 


INCONSPICUOUS FEATURES 
A. SIMILARITIES. 


1. Great variability of slant (though greater in the case of Daisy). 

2. Great irregularity of size proportions between small, medium, and long 
letters ; though at the same time there is a marked emphasis of this ratio. Or, 
to put it in another way, while ostentatiously emphasizing the size ratio of 
the characters throughout, they do so in an irregular way. 

3. They write practically all characters in varying sizes, e.g., Daisy, in 
the word “fifty” makes the first “f” much smaller than the second, and has 
also given it quite a different shape. In the word “Please” the “p” has a 
different shape and size from that of “publicity,” and so has the “y” in “you” 
and “yours.” As a matter of fact, hardly any character is written in a con- 
sistent way. 

In Violet’s script, compare the “h” in “Night” with the “b” in “remem- 
ber.” They have the same shape though they are meant for different char- 
acters. “L” and “t” differ only in that the latter has a cross-bar. Even the 
“T” when it stands for the symbol of one’s own personality has a rounded form 
in the fourth line and an angular form in the tenth; which, it may be stated, is 
almost the greatest variation imaginable in rapid writing. 

4. Both handwritings show a “labile character,” which means that there 
is neither in the general style of the writing, nor in any particular features, 
any consistency; but notice that in spite of this, both handwritings show an 
almost equal regularity of slight pressure. Such an inner contradiction 
(counter dominant) of highly important characterological features would by 
itself form conclusive evidence of an identical mental make-up—even though 
we were dealing with a pair of personalities less closely allied than these 
conjoined twins who even share the same blood-stream. 

Were it possible to examine the handwritings of hundreds of pairs of con- 
joined twins from this point of view, we might be able to solve the most 
puzzling problem of graphological psychology, viz., the reason why the various 
kinds of pressure people apply in their writing affords such infallible psy- 
chological symptoms. As it is, we can say only that in this case an extreme 
lability goes with a remarkable evenness of pressure, and that the present 
authors, who, together, have examined many thousands of handwritings in the 
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course of the last twenty-five years or so, do not remember having ever come 
across such a case before. 

5. In this connection it is also interesting to note how inconsistently each 
twin both under-emphasizes and emphasizes her ego in her writing. Daisy 
signs her Christian name always with a strangely shaped but small “D,” and 
always with a strongly emphasized “H” in “Hilton.” Violet cannot help 
writing the “I,” where speaking of herself, always smaller than most medium 
characters, sometimes in an angular, sometimes in a rounded style; but she 
would always emphasize her Christian name. It is as if they felt safe and 
important as the famous conjoined twins, but shy and self-conscious as indi- 
viduals ; or as if they always were aware, and felt, that they form a unit only 
when taken together. 


B. DISSIMILARITIES. 


There are hardly any dissimilarities, because we can account for 
all apparently variant features by considering the ambidexterity of 
both twins, by the fact that Violet happened to write with her right, 
and Daisy with her left, hand, and that Violet has attained a some- 
what greater fluency in the routine of writing. 

To us it is rather remarkable that Prof. Newman was struck by 
the dissimilarities rather than the similarities of these twins, because, 
judging from their drawings and writings only, as we are now doing, 
they appear the most similar pair that we have come across so far. 

The fact that one twin likes cooking and the other sewing means 
very little to us. We are concerned here with the deeper strata of 
their personality. To us their liking for home pursuits does not 
mean a preference for some home work for its own sake, but rather 
the deeply rooted desire for some seclusion where they can be quite 
by themselves, unobserved by others, and not irritated by the sight 
and thought that everybody else is “normal” and enjoys the peace of 
his inconspicuousness. 

These twins appear to us to be really self-conscious, uncertain, 
timid—in fact, labile. But there is some strong animalism alive in 
them which makes them lively, stimulates their temperament, whips 
up their energies, and makes them appear jolly and happy. But they 
evidently appear so only because they can draw some sort of mutual 
encouragement from the conspicuous successes they earn by the very 
fact of their conjoined personality. Only by a hard inner struggle, 
apparently, have they succeeded in making the cheerful aspect of life 
dominate its darker side; and they had to be jolly in a noisy way to 
drown the low voice of their inner doubts, shyness, and uncertainty. 

There is always the leitmotif of defiance present in their emo- 
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tional life. The whole world may think what it likes; they don’t 





care, they flout conventions, they are the famous H Twins, all 


the same—quand méme! 


CASE IIL. 


ENVIRONMENTAL HISTORY.—Vera and Leyra (age 18) were 
born in an isolated rural settlement in North Carolina (they were 
gestated in seven months, and only partially breast-fed). They 
are descended from European stock acclimatized in the southern 
United States for several generations. Their father is a hard-work- 
ing but impoverished farmer, who brought them up sternly (espe- 
cially in religion) in accordance with a conspicuously zealotical 
family tradition. Prior to age seventeen they were never separated, 
nor detached from their rustic milieu. Both had the ordinary diseases 
of childhood, and at about the same time; but, except fcr the eye 
trouble of Leyra between fifteen and sixteen, they enjoyed excellent 
health until their seventeenth year. 

In disposition, these twins have from childhood been attractive 
and friendly, though timid, nervous, and rather poorly poised. They 
are very similar in physique, and in mental and emotional reaction. 


TABLE III. PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS 


VERA LEYRA 
TEER, ccccccccecce eecccccecee63 inches 60% inches 
WUE kc ctceserceeeseseeces «+110 lbs. At birth 4 Ibs. (born 105% Ibs. At birth 3% Ibs. 


first). After early childhood (born second). After early 
and prior to collapse, usually childhood and prior to col- 
weighed around 2 Ibs. more lapse, usually weighed around 


than twin 2 Ibs. less than twin 
ME ncccucane er Same 
PE Mi Mincceecceae eeewooeses Fine and curly Same 
Oe eee eoseees ++ Dark Same 
Skin color and texture.......... Skin fair, color good Same 
RE i ncuereendadececaca .Brachycephalic, well formed Same 
Pe nsckiccdéscdébbaones .+<Long and broad, stand away Same 
from head 
Pe cvetasedevebseeund ++ Right Same 
Features....... tusdeuessouea ..Face broad, oval-shaped, nose Same 


short and broad, mouth fairly 
large, lips thin, chin prom- 
inent. hysically resembles 
father more than mother 
Ts x00 600400850 08see bE +» Speaking and singing voice Same, except that she sings 
full-toned, musical and very soprano and alto 
similar to twin’s (sings so- 


prano) 
NOD. «tui dco an 0 tunnel More serious More broad in smiling 
SII: «ied bn Share ve bie ened Teeth extremely regular and Same 


white, medium in size, dental 
configuration very similar to 
twin’s 


Pe iic+t esceutesceeeenen 
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| Vera Leyra Leyra Vera Leyra Vera 
" (Age 18) (Age 7) (Age 11) 
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Figure 15, Drawing by Vera (upper). Drawing by Leyra (lower). 
(Both greatly reduced) 
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EDUCATIONAL RECORD.—Vera and Leyra attended a distant 
public school, to which they traveled daily by bus, and each com- 
pleted the ninth grade. They were exceedingly conscientious in 
school routine, and eager to excel, but though working very hard, 
seldom made above “C.” Both showed a marked tendency to imitate 
and to believe what they were told, displaying no insight nor ideas 
of their own. Vera’s favorite school studies were reading, writing 
essays, algebra, drawing, French, and history (she made her best 
grade in history). Leyra’s scholastic preferences were the same, but 
she made her best grade in French. They participated in games with 
their age-group, and were zealously interested in composing verses 
of a religious or highly idealistic nature—as they also were in church 
work and choir-singing. 

Shortly preceding her seventeenth birthday Vera suffered a 
mental collapse,'® following over-zealous application to school-work 
and a disappointment in being demoted from the school quartet, with 
Leyra, for a mistake unintentionally made during a radio broadcast. 
She was subsequently confined in an asylum for approximately five 
months, but is now out on probation. Shortly before Vera’s release, 
Leyra suffered a mental collapse of a generally identical nature, 
and had to be confined in the asylum for approximately four and a 
half months. She too is at present out on probation.’® 

TRAITS EQUALLY DEVELOPED.—Vera and Leyra have always ex- 
hibited extremely similar aptitudes, as will be seen from the follow- 
ing list of interests checked and graded by themselves in the order 
of their importance, both in independent and joint examinations: 


VERA LEYRA 





Of predominant interest: church 
and school activities; writing verse 
and school essays; competing for 
prizes and honors; singing. Of 
strong interest: public speaking and 
acting in plays (at church and 
school) ; reading; natural history; 
handling animals and pets. Of gen- 
eral interest: athletics and outdoor 
activities (basketball, tennis, volley- 


Of predominant interest: church 
and school activities; writing verse 
and school essays; competing for 
prizes and honors; singing. Of 
strong interest: public speaking and 
acting in plays (at church and 
school); reading; natural history; 
handling animals and pets. Of gen- 
eral interest: athletics and outdoor 
activities (basketball, tennis, volley- 


* Provisionally diagnosed as dementia praecox of catatonic form. That it was 
at least decidedly of a schizoid nature is indicated by the clinical records of the 
patient’s subsequent mental trend and behavior. 

* This study was made at age eighteen years, two months (two months and 


twenty-one days after Leyra’s release). 
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ball and baseball at school; farm- ball and baseball at school; farm- 
ing and gardening at home). ing and gardening at home). 

Hobby: compiling scrapbooks of Hobby: compiling scrapbooks of 
religious pictures and religious and religious pictures and religious and 
inspirational poems. inspirational poems. 


HANDWRITING. (The two specimens reproduced have been 
chosen from a wealth of material; in fact, from ninety-three pages 
of Vera’s and fifty-one pages of Leyra’s writings, notes, copybooks, 
and Bible quotations, written either from memory or upon dicta- 
tion).—The tempo of the writing of this pair is quite similar; a 
nervous, self-conscious, hasty rhythm that achieves neither rapidity 
nor fluency. 

Conspicuous FEATURES 
A. SIMILARITIES. 


(1) Slow and careful, hesitating and self-conscious writing with word- 
impulse only; typical of the age of twelve rather than of their actual age of 
eighteen. 


(2) Close resemblance to the same school-copy pattern. 
(3) Strong but a-rhythmical pressure (child-like). 


(4) Lower projections overlap the upper projections of the succeeding 
line. 


(5) Both write large capitals. 

(6) Both keep up a rounded calligraphic style. 

These features seem to point to a persistent but ineffective con- 
centration and will, nervousness, self-consciousness, and feelings of 
inferiority, backwardness (or frustrated intellectual brightness, )?° 
unoriginality, credulity, a fanatical conservatism which uncondition- 
ally sticks to strict conventions or prejudices, dogmatism, and ex- 
treme susceptibility to depression. But they also show how this wide 
inferiority complex causes a strong reaction to self-assertiveness, 
e.g., compulsion to excel and to win approbation. 

Evidently we are dealing here with one of those pathological 
cases where even the conspicuous features bear highly significant 
evidence of the broad outlines of the writers’ mental make-up. 

A remarkable agreement in drawing technique is shown in un- 
original, childishly conventional conception and composition and in 
“verbalism” (a large amount of insignificant details but few, if any, 
ideas). The art expression of both is equally copyistic, and as un- 
discriminative as their writing. 


* That such dulling of function might be at least partly due to endocrinal 
irregularity is suggested by a clinical note recording enlarged thyroid in both 
patients. 
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Ficure 13. Vera’s handwriting. Compare the writing of her twin (Figure 14). 
For description and analysis see page 124. 


B. DISSIMILARITIES. 


(1) From her earliest writing Vera’s lines slant downwards, whereas 
with Leyra this happens only occasionally. 

(2) The downstrokes and loops of such characters as “h,” “1,” “t,” “f,” 
are bent in Vera’s, but not in Leyra’s writing. 


Although Leyra’s script contains abnormalities on the whole no 
less alarming than Vera’s, the declivitous and inveterate sag of 
Vera’s basic line, and the bend in the loops, are absent. This points 
to a somewhat less extreme susceptibility to depression, malaise and 


futility-feeling, and a correspondingly stronger feeling of sanguinity 
and elation.?? 


™ However, as the complex from which they suffer supposedly has its origin in 
three sources: (1) innately erratic disposition; (2) emotional conflict set up 
through friction with environment; and (3) a chemical factor that lowers func- 
tional activity (for the foregoing theory of insanity, see H. Lundholm, Schizo- 
bhrenia [Durham, 1931] and E. Kretschmer, Physique and Character [London, 
1925] ), we cannot assume that Leyra’s greater sanguinity is due wholly to ordinary 
variation in trait-development, as unequal manufacture of a depressant toxin might 
conceivably be responsible for unequal morbidity. 
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Ficure 14. Leyra’s handwriting. Compare the writing of her twin (Figure 13). 
For description and analysis see page 124. 


In confirmation of such variation, note (in photograph) that 
Vera’s facial expression is a shade more sober and restrained; while 
Leyra wears a broad smile, with teeth showing. This difference in 
expression is characteristic (it appeared in all photographs taken 
during our interviews), and seems to be reflective of the underlying 
variation in emotional tendency. 

Such variation is also confirmed by the following clinical note of 
the psychiatrist who treated them in the asylum: ‘Upon admission 
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Miss Vera was more profoundly depressed, and this attitude did 
not clear up with her as quickly as it did with her sister.” 

That more drastic disintegration has thus far taken place in the 
personality of Vera is further suggested by the fact that the 
psychotic onset was first manifested by her, and that her writing 
exhibited the susceptibility in question as early as age fourteen; 
whereas in Leyra’s, allied abnormalities of variable but always 
a-rhythmic pressure are first noticeable in specimens of the age fif- 
teen years and ten months, and seventeen years and one month, 
respectively. 

That conscientiousness—or high scrupulosity in observance of 
established rules of right and wrong, and in the execution of de- 
tails—is a major trait, is indicated by the slavish efforts to approach 
as nearly as possible the school copy; by over-conventionality of 
letter-forms ; by the dogged and obstinate capacity for sustained and 
continuous effort on behalf of even the most paltry objectives once 
fixed in their minds, or conceived as duty (viz., the endeavor to 
write a model calligraphy). 

This persistency is also indicated by the abundance of “final 
emphases”; the careful ornamentation and size of capitals; and by 
the hard pressure punctuated by jerky rhythm and ill-regulated ac-- 
centuations of the hand, showing a tendency to strain personal 
capacity (not to know when to stop), and to over-rate small trifling 
tasks, goals or rewards to proportions of heroic importance. Evi- 
dently Vera is more pedantical, persistent, and persevering than 
Leyra, and bound to be the leader of the two. 

The foregoing technical evidences of trait variation are well con- 
firmed in behavior, as shown in the following illustrations : 


(1) A favorite teacher testifies: “Leyra was conscientious, but Vera was- 
excessively so. I expected Vera to take several days to revise the theme by 
my corrections, but she stayed up practically all night working on it.” 

(2) Since childhood, Vera has been more inclined to act as leader andi 
spokesman for the pair in encounters with strangers. 

(3) Vera has, since childhood, mothered Leyra as if she were younger or 
weaker than herself. When she (Leyra) had eye-trouble at age fifteen and 
a half, Vera voluntarily assumed the double responsibility of preparing her 
sister’s lessons in addition to her own. In further corroboration of this 
stronger protective aptitude, Vera’s vocational ambition is to become a 
trained nurse. 

(4) An interesting sub-conscious confirmation of Vera’s excessive con- 
scientiousness and Leyra’s somewhat less serious (and more sanguine) attitude 
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occurs in the clinical records of the two patients under psychosis, their 
hallucinations evidently being colored by temperament in that over-conscien- 
tious Vera was oppressed with feelings of guilt and sin and that the less 
conscientious or serious-minded Leyra’s dementia took the form of silly 
hebephrenic reactions. 


In view of the foregoing analyses of twin personalities, it 
appears obvious that as every individual natural object is unique in 
some respect from every other individual of its species, so even that 
most identical of Nature’s creatures—the monozygotic twin—must 
yield to her inexorable wish to vary. Therefore, whether it be 
through the more or less effectual shaping instrument of disease, 
accident, endocrinal or vasomotory function, reflected differences of 
environment or diverse experience of life through sensation, feeling, 
enjoyment or suffering, an accumulation of gradual and minute 
differences seems to be expectable in the alteration and integration 
of every individual congregation of innate, or hereditary, human 
material. 
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INSTINCT AND INTELLIGENCE IN INSECTS 


MAJOR R. W. G. HINGSTON 


Few words are more difficult to define than “instinct,” and there 
are probably few that have been given a greater variety of definitions 
and meanings. Yet everyone has a fairly clear idea in his mind of 
what he means by an instinctive act. When he says that instinct 
impels a bird to migrate, a spider to make a net, a bee to construct a 
hexagonal cell, he forms a picture of an internal nervous force com- 
pelling the creature to direct its actions in this particular manner. 
Hence, rather than enter into technical definitions, I shall here 
attempt to analyze briefly the nature of this instinctive force. 

The first thing we notice about instinct is its almost incredible 
perfection. I shall give a few illustrations. A certain ant, Atta 
sexdens, inhabits Brazil. It makes a nest in the soil which it stores 
with leaves, spreading them out in such a way as to form an under- 
ground garden. On this garden it plants small fungi, which, when 
they develop, become the food supply both for itself and its young. 
This itself is a very perfect and elaborate operation ; but we find that 
the procedure becomes still more remarkable when the time comes to 
make a new nest. It is the queen ant which undertakes this duty. 
Before she leaves the old nest she takes into her mouth a small por- 
tion of the fungus which she will need for starting the new nest. 
Off she goes, establishes a fresh garden and plants her mouthful of 
fungus on it. But the seedlings are naturally delicate at first. They 
need outside help in order to get established. So what does the 
queen do? She manures the fungi with her own excrement. From 
time to time she bends her mouth back to her abdomen, takes from 
her tail extremity a bit of excrement in her jaws, carries it forward, 
sprinkles it on the young fungi, and then with her legs spreads and 
presses it over the garden. Such facts as these, which are highly 
authenticated, indicate how elaborate and amazingly perfect this 
force of instinct can be. 

Here is another example. There is a common ant that lives in 
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trees on the plains of India known as the red tree-ant, Oecophylla 
smaragdina. It is fairly small and captures insects far bigger than 
itself, which individually it is quite unable to overcome. Let us see 
how it behaves.. A wandering ant sees a big insect. It rushes on it, 
grips it, and tries to hold it down. It gets dragged along, but still 
‘keeps its grip: Others near by witness the struggle; they rush in, 
throw themselves on the insect; more and more come until they 
hedge it all round and succeed in checking its escape. But all they 
can do is hold it down; they cannot move it while still alive. So they 
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SKetcH 1. Red Ants Lynching their Capture 


set to and proceed to lynch it, that is they stretch its nervous system 
until it is completely dead. Round about it they collect, spreading 
themselves fairly evenly on all sides; some take its legs, others its 
wings, others its antennae and so on; then they all drag steadily 
and with their full strength, while the wretched insect can do nothing 
in this terrible machinery but lie helpless and allow itself to be 
lynched. Moreover, the ants will not waste their numbers. Some 
half a dozen or so will engage in stretching a small insect; fifty or 
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more will join in a bigger operation. It may take as much as half 
an hour for the life to be completely extinguished in a capture thirty 
or forty times their size. Here again is a highly perfect operation. 
We see in it a remarkably codrdinated behaviour in which each 
individual has to adapt its movements to those of others in the ring. 

The next point we notice about instinct is its indominable and 
inflexible character. It has an end in view and nothing can deflect 
it from its efforts to attain that end. Whatever obstacle is put 
before it, onward it will go regardless of the obstruction in the direc- 
tion that has been ordained. For instance, a crowd of locusts have 
to cross a river, not the winged forms, but the immature hoppers 
which can progress only by crawling over the ground. They do not 
move aimlessly but in a definite direction. Their instinct is an im- 
pulse of direction, and they are impelled by its force to advance in 
that direction in preference to any other. They obey it, and for a time 
all goes well. But at length they come to the bank of a river, and 
find themselves up against a serious obstruction. What do they do? 
One would expect that they would turn aside and make their way up 
or down the bank. But no! Instinct is too inflexible to permit of 
such behaviour. It demands that they must travel in a particular 
direction and will not permit of a deviation from that direction. 
Hence the swarm goes straight into the river, struggles to maintain 
on the surface of the water the same course that it did on the soil. 
The results, of course, are disastrous to the swarm; some few indi- 
viduals may get across, but the body of the host is totally destroyed. 

Or take a butterfly migration, such as I have witnessed trying to 
cross the Himalaya. We see the swarm ascending the wooded slopes 
with the icy ranges far above them. Up they come for months on 
end, first crossing the belt of trees, then the grassy pasture higher up, 
then out over the glaciers and snows that extend for hundreds of 
miles, range behind range, up to heights of about twenty thousand 
feet. What an inflexible force is driving them! Such fragile crea- 
tures could not live in those icy altitudes, yet they have in them an 
instinct to go in one direction that cannot fail to bring them to those 
altitudes. They obey it because they must obey it, though it ends in 
their destruction on inhospitable wastes. 

The next point we notice is the wisdom of instinct. Perhaps the 
best illustration of this is the behaviour of the female solitary wasps. 
Many species feed their young on paralysed insects; grasshoppers, 
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crickets, locusts, spiders, and so on. Each species hunts its particular 
type of victim and keeps fairly strictly to that type alone. The 
wisdom in the matter is the skill at paralysing. For what the wasp 
requires is nqt a dead capture, but rather one that will be helpless 
and yet alive, so that her young can have living nourishment though 
in a helpless inert state. So what she does on seizing her capture 
is, not to sting it to death in an aimless manner, but rather to perform 
a deliberate operation which illustrates in a forcible manner the wis- 
dom and forethought in the instinctive act. What she does is to 
scientifically paralyse her victim, putting it into a state of helpless- 
ness and coma in which it cannot kick or do any injury and yet can 
remain alive for weeks or months. In this way her larvae get fresh 
animal juices, while the creatures that supply the juices are unable 
to make any resistance even though being slowly disembowelled. 

How does she effect it? By a procedure so deliberate and re- 
markable that one might think she had a clear understanding of the 
nervous organisation of her victim. She selects a special point for 
the application of her sting which lies over the main nervous gan- 
glion that controls the muscular movements of the insect. This 
point will, of course, differ in different insects, for their nervous 
structures are differently arranged. Yet, since each species of wasp 
keeps to its own type of victim and behaves as if she knew the par- 
ticular point that lies over the ganglion of that special type of prey, 
she always goes unerringly to that spot and drives her sting into the 
ganglion. The ganglion is not a pin-head in size, and yet the wasp 
gets her jet of poison unfailingly into that minute point. The result 
is that the capture is struck instantly into a state of complete coma, 
produced in a manner strictly analagous to that adopted by the 
human surgeon when he injects an anaesthetic into the cerebrospinal 
canal. Here then we have wisdom almost staggering in its perfec- 
tion; it seems of the type that we might expect from the surgical 
expert or the man of science. 

These, then, make three features of instinct; its perfection, its 
inflexibility, and its wisdom. And yet, though possessed of these 
remarkable qualities, we are dealing with a force that is innate in the 
animal, and one performed with but little manifestation of under- 
standing. For this force is quite independent of instruction. The 
bee makes its hexagonal comb without ever undergoing any ap- 
prenticeship ; the spider makes its first net with the same exactitude 
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as any that it builds later in life; the solitary wasp drives its sting into 
the ganglion of the victim the very first occasion that it goes out to 
hunt and without ever having seen the act performed before. More- 
over the force is independent of reasoning. The bee does not plan 
out beforehand the geometrical perfection of the several cells that 
go to make its elaborate comb; nor, of course, does the wasp know 
anything of that anatomy which she anaesthetises with all the skill 
of the surgeon. Further, this force, though it operates so wisely, 
yet is in reality ignorant of the end that it achieves. When the but- 
terfly obeys its instinct of laying its eggs on a special plant, it does 
so in order that the future caterpillar may have the particular kind 
of food it requires, yet the butterfly never sees nor takes interest in 
the caterpillar, and in many cases she is dead before the caterpillar 
hatches out. Hence it cannot be said that she is anything but 
ignorant of why she lays on that particular kind of leaf. 

We see then that instinct, though so wise and perfect, is in reality 
a blind impulsive force. There is no calculation in it, no premedita- 
tion. It is a striving in the dark, an automatic drive, innate in the 
animal forming part of its nature, and one which must at all costs 
be followed, and strictly and implictly obeyed. 

It will be well now to turn to intelligent behaviour and see how 
it contrasts with this force of instinct. An instinctive act is an in- 
born impulse; an intelligent act is something new that has come into 
existence during the lifetime of the individual. An instinctive act is 
not associated with any reasoning; an intelligent act is accompanied 
with deliberation and thought. In the instinctive act the end in view 
is unknown; in the intelligent act it is clearly understood. Instinct, 
in short, means blindness and ignorance; intelligence means delibera- 
tion and choice. 

I will give a few examples of instinctive acts. We find a good 
one amongst those solitary wasps that stab their prey in the nervous 
ganglion. When the victim is anaesthetised, they drag it away, lay 
an egg on it, and store it ina hole. The egg develops into a larva 
which later on eviscerates the paralysed victim. But it is the act of 
storing which here concerns us. Often the hole is a tunnel in the 
ground, and the wasp, on these occasions, first drags in her victim, 
lays an egg on it when inside, and then proceeds to close the hole. 
She pushes in earth, small pebbles, bits of debris, until the stopper 
is flush with the soil. Then as a rule she scrapes it a little with her 
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feet so as to hide the fact that the earth has been disturbed. But now 
and again a particular wasp—not be it marked a particular species, 
but a special and occasional individual—displays an unusual degree 
of originality. , She does not merely close the hole, but proceeds to 

hammer down the spot so as to make the stopper tight. Her be- 
‘haviour is then truly remarkable, for she literally employs an artifi- 
cial hammer. She looks about for a suitable pebble, takes hold of it 
in her mandibles, carries it to the filled-up burrow and proceeds to 
hammer with all her might. She pounds down the loose earth, } 
stroke after stroke, then fetches some more earth, starts pounding 
again, and keeps persistently at the operation until the surface is 
everywhere level. 

Now the point to note about this operation is that we are not 
dealing with the customary habit of the species. This is not the 
routine behaviour, the common instinct that all the individuals 
possess. The routine instinct is just to shuffle in earth. This ham- 
mering is the deviation of a particular individual, a genius, as it 
were, that has arisen in the species, and that improves on the ordinary 
operation by fetching a stone and making use of it as a hammer. In 
this act we see something higher than instinct. This individual rose 
above the innate routine and did something new, something ad- 
vantageous, something that its fellows had apparently no knowledge 
of. Can we doubt that this genius in performing this new act did 
not know full well what it was about? 

Here is another example. The Ectton or driver ants of South 
America go about in large armies which often blacken the surface of 
the ground. One of their remarkable instincts is the making of 
chains, which they throw across from one branch to another in order 
to make a bridge for the army to march on. One day I saw a multi- 
tude of these ants that wanted to get from a tree-trunk to the ground. 
Their only pathway was a thin curved root so narrow that it per- 
mitted them to march only in single file. Now the multitude was 
very immense, and having to break into single file, greatly delayed 
them, caused much congestion, and, in fact, made a serious obstacle. 
So what did they do? They began by making a chain around the 
root. Dozens of them collected on all sides of it, linked their legs 
and jaws together so as to enclose it, and in this way they made the 
path three or four times as wide as it was before. This gave the 
multitude a great advantage ; now they could come down four or five 
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SKetcH 2. Chain made by Eciton ants from tree-trunk to the ground. 
Illustrates the plan by which the ants manage both to shorten their dis- 
tance and widen their road. 


abreast with the result that the congestion quickly disappeared. But 
the ants went even further than this. For this root was not straight, 
but bent like the letter S, and the ants had to climb round the loop 
of the S in order to get to earth. This was not an economical pro- 
cedure, and it demanded the services of a great many ants to form a 
chain all round this curve. So very soon they proceeded to throw 
a bridge in such a way as to cut off one loop of the S. This gave 
them then a fairly straight gangway down which the army rapidly 
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descended. So we see that the ants by this remarkable operation 
secured for themselves a double advantage. By making a chain 
around the root they procured for themselves a wider road; by 
making a bridge across the bend they shortened the distance between 
the tree-trunk and the ground. We cannot account for an act of 
this kind by looking to the blind innate instinct. The making of 
bridges is undoubtedly instinctive, for every ant of the species does 
it in very much the same way; but the adjusting of the type and 
pattern of the bridge to all the new vicissitudes that arise in their 
lives must demand some realization of the meaning of those vicissi- 
tudes and the capacity to adapt the pattern to them. Every bridge 
that they throw out must differ in some way from every other bridge, 
and will require some kind of individual modification in order to 
fulfil the object in view. And this could never occur unless there 
was an intelligent understanding of the position in addition to the 
blind instinctive force. 

Thus we see that the two forces of instinct and intelligence con- 
trast sharply in fundamental particulars. And we naturally ask our- 
selves to what extent do these forces run through the animal world. 
All animals, I believe, possess both these forces. It is a dual complex 
that exists everywhere in life. In man we see the intelligent be- 
haviour in his innumerable rational judgments, but at the same time 
we see the primitive instincts buried deeply and powerfully under- 
neath. I believe, if we could make sufficiently delicate experiments, 
we should find traces of these two forces even in unicellular life. In- 
stinct and intelligence always go together. Though their relative 
proportions may vary immensely, yet they never separate completely 
from one another. A psychological as well as a structural continuity 
runs through the whole animal kingdom. 


Received June 23, 1932. 
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WRITING SLIPS AND PERSONALITY 
A. A. ROBACK 


The purpose of this investigation was to study both the conscious 
experiences as well as the objective phenomena resulting from inter- 
ference between graphic impulses, and also if possible to formulate 
from the results a neural theory explaining the various phenomena. 

Method. To this end a writing box was devised with a weight 
motor to which was attached a cord pendulum, thus allowing for a 
steadily increasing speed. The subjects were directed to write 
with the utmost rapidity a series of dictated words, numbers, and 
other symbols at a pace governed by the gradual shortening of the 
pendulum so that the subjects could not possibly keep up with the 
dictation throughout the trial. Since the series consisted of two 
and three, at most four stimuli-units, and the subjects were told be- 
forehand what they were going to be, the possibility of mishearing 
was ruled out. The interference then had to be on the motor side, 
though irrelevant sensory factors, such as imagery, naturally could 
not be eliminated. 

There were nine subjects, six of them being trained in introspec- 
tion. Each sitting comprised several records. 

Our method differed in many respects from those of other in- 
vestigators on lapses, but chiefly in the number of subjects, the re- 
duction of distracting conditions to a minimum, and the restriction 
of the disturbance to the motor side. 

Results. The chief results center about the dominant determin- 
ing tendency of economy. This manifests itself in various ways. In 
the first place, the easier of two sets of movements is universally 
favored. When the speed becomes so great that all the stimuli could 
not possibly be reacted upon, the subjects unwittingly strike upon 
various devices or compromises, and Japses occur as a result of these 
methods. The chirography in general becomes disintegrated into 
strokes, curves, loops, etc., according to the characteristic of the 
normal handwriting. 
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Among the various compromises shown in the records are com- 
binations indicating a condensation of one or more impulses, omis- 
sions, abbreviations, and automatic marks on the paper. But the 
most interesting form of compromise occurs in the shape of what 
I should call composite symbols possessing the rudiments of two or 
more characters but not resembling the unit as a whole. The com- 
posites are not meaningless marks, for the subject intended them to 
stand for the dictated units, but their formation evidently takes 
place in some unknown manner, since there is no direction to the 
movements, nor are they habitual. We have here a case of a set of 
movements being performed automatically yet without precedent or 
model. 

Nearly all the lapses and deviations of the handwriting are due, 
according to our theory, to two complementary processes in the 
nervous system, viz., perseveration and assimilation, the fir. re- 
ferring to the tendency of a movement to be repeated, whether in 
substitution of another or superfluously ; the second process relating 
to the tendency of one movement to resemble another in close 
proximity and in accordance with certain cues which would favor 
such assimilation. The conditions and illustrations of this process 
will be discussed at length in the more detailed report. The connec- 
tion between these processes and the course of least exertion, which 
I have designated elsewhere! as the “primary determining tendency” 
in the sphere of action, will readily be seen when it is brought to mind 
that it is much easier to repeat a given movement than to make a 
different one each time. The superfluous movements are a perverted 
derivative of the assimilating tendency, inasmuch as they defeat the 
original purpose or usefulness of the dominant tendency. The over- 
compensation is purely mechanical, not efficient. 

The value of our results, aside from their practical application 
in various endeavors, lies especially in contradicting a general con- 
clusion on the part of investigators with diverse interests to the effect 
that dissimilation, or the breaking up of similar elements, and the 
tendency to emphasize the dissimilar, even to the extent of substitut- 
ing a different element for an identical one—that this principle, which 
has been greatly stressed in philology, operates on the motor side 
as well as on the sensory. The data presented not only refute that 
view, but point to the general prevalence of an assimilatory process 


7 *A. A. Roback, “The Interference of Will-Impulses,” Psychol. Rev. Monog., 
o. 111. 
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in the motor sphere. Though not dealing with the sensory process, 
I thoroughly agree that dissimilation does operate on the sensory 
side, especially where the perception of several elements as a unity is 
involved. Just why the sensory and the motor reactions should 
differ so will be explained elsewhere. 

As for the other objective results, we have found: 

(1) Indications of compensation or levelling. 

(2) That consonants have a greater chance of occurrence than 
vowels, or stated in another way, that vowels (including the liquid r 
which is often slurred in speech by the British, the New Englanders, 
and Southerners) are more frequently omitted than consonants. 

(3) The more pronounced a consonant is, the greater chance 
has it of presenting itself, letters like f, g, y, being favored in pref- 
erence to such as 1, c, or t; downstrokes, and in ceneral centripetal 
movements, are, as observed by others, preferred objectively as well 
as subjectively to other kinds of movements. 

(4) Breakdowns at the same place in the series several times 
with the same subject, and even with different subjects, would sug- 
gest that there is a uniformity of psychical process, as Marbe has 
tried to show in several investigations. 

(5) Interference (perhaps we have a right to use the term in- 
hibition) tends to biing out a general characteristic of a handwriting 
inan exaggerated form; for example, a large handwriting, normally, 
becomes even larzer under such conditions, “loopy” characters be- 
come loopier, angular marks become more angular, etc. 

These secondary results rear themselves throughout on the two 
principles of perseveration and assimilation as a foundation. 

In order to vary the control, so as to study these principles in as 
many phases as possible, three new features have been subsequently 
introduced. 

Non-Verbal Stimuli. In the first place, non-verbal stimuli were 
substituted for the words, numbers, etc, so that what interference 
did enter in could be more restricted to the motor side. The stimuli 
consisting of such sounds as the ring of a bell, the rustling of paper, 
the clicking of a telegraph key, etc., could not possible break into and 
become entangled with the words just written, as in the case of the 
dictated series. Yet the confusion was greater as shown by the re- 
sults, caused presumably by (a) the necessity to translate the sound 
sensation into a word, and (b) the practice of inwardly pronouncing 
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the word, which vocalization on the part of the subject might be 
taken as initiating the writing movements. 

The mistakes made were mainly of the combinative type where 
two or even three different words were amalgamated, but there were 
wide individual differences. While one subject “got so mixed up 
that all I knew was that something was happening and I simply 
couldn’t tell, when I heard a ring, whether that was a click, a clack, 
or what, so that I found myself writing down any of the four words 
best or missed regardless of what sound I was hearing,” another 
subject “found no difficulty in distinguishing the different sounds 
and giving the name to it.”” In general, however, there was greater 
confusion with the non-verbal stimuli as shown especially by the 
objective records. 

Experiments with Hebrew Words. In order to discover whether 
the principles of assimilation and perseveration were favored by the 
letter formation peculiar to the Roman alphabet, the experimenter 
secured the services of two subjects who wrote Yiddish and Hebrew, 
thus employing an alphabet which is totally different from the Amer- 
ican and requiring entirely different movements. 

With both subjects, the one a native of Palestine, the other of 
Poland, the same manifestations occurred as with the American 
subjects writing English. There was a marked tendency for the let- 
ters to resemble one another, where the assimilation was not complete 
and for one letter to affect its immediate neighbor. Some of the 
Hebrew words offer the most striking instances of assimilation. 

Experiments on Psychopathic Patients. Thanks to the codpera- 
tion of the Boston Psychopathic Hospital staff, I have been able to 
use for my investigation a number of patients presenting only mild 
disturbances. Hitherto, whatever work had been conducted along 
this line centred itself about the more deep-seated derangements with 
organic involvements. But in order to ascertain whether there are 
marked differences between the reactions of the normal and the ab- 
normal, it is not necessary to introduce paralytics or other far-gone 
cases, but rather to compare the normal with those just on the other 
side of the border-line. 

The patients serving as subjects included schizophrenic, par- 
anoid, and manic depressive personalities, affected only in a slight 
degree. One could not tell offhand, except possibly in two out of 
the six cases, the difference between the normal and the abnormal 
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handwriting, but on closer examination, two facts seem to stand out: 
(1) the recurrence of certain peculiarities, such as the omission of 
a certain letter; (2) the variety of deviations from the comparatively 
normal writing. There is evidence to show that the psychopathic 
patient under trying conditions, like writing at high speed and with 
eyes shut, becomes more dissociated or disintegrated in his move- 
ments and mani‘ests more twists and quirks than the normal person. 

The handwriting of one of the patients—a hyperactive young 
woman—imme diately reveals all the earmarks of emotional instabil- 
ity by the continual change from script to printed forms and from 
one type of letter formation to another as also in the expansiveness 
of her printed forms. The omitting of final letters, not merely 
slurring them, is rarely met with in the case of normal subjects ; this, 
however, occurs in a number of instances with the hospital patients. 

The positive or negative susceptibility to certain letters is really 
very interesting. Aside from the omission of vowels and the letter r, 
which occurs frequently also with normal subjects, we find with the 
psychopathic subjects unexplained anticipations as if the attention 
or the graphic set were on some particular letter in preference to its 
antecedent in the word. 

Though it is still premature to state definite comparative results, 
Iam drawn to the conclusion that in writing, the mental patients tend 
less to mechanization than do the normal subjects and revert more 
easily to former habits. Thus, the frequent change in the forming 
of a letter was explained by one patient as due to having been taught 
penmanship by three different methods. This of course does not 
explain the frequency of the shift. The process of assimilation by 
which one letter resembles another is noticeable, but does not stand 
out so conspicuously because of the many other peculiar deviations. 

The paranoid patient offers the greatest divergence between his 
customary handwriting and that at a high speed and with eyes shut. 
The script becomes childish and the strokes present a crooked appear- 
ance. It might be possible to exploit the various handwriting mani- 
festations for diagnostic purposes, though certainly the data would 
have to cover a great many more cases than have been used so far. 

The work as a whole has progressed along the lines indicated and 
the principles of perseveration and assimilation as explanatory of 
most of our lapses are in my opinion established beyond a doubt, on 
the strength of the accumulated mass of evidence contained in the 
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scores of records, a number of which will be reproduced in the fuller 
report to appear later. 

Individual Differences. An important portion of the results is 
that which shows that individuals differ greatly in their methods and 
attitude when confronted with a difficult task. Both introspection 
‘and records bring out the divergences very clearly. It will not be 
anticipated for instance offhand that when pressed for time some 
subjects will go through many unnecessary movements to form such 
an easy letter as “I’’ which could be done in one stroke. That these 
individual differences are of value in the study of personality almost 
goes without saying. 

There are sufficient data to warrant the generalization that hypo- 
dynamic people in rapid writing are apt to omit letters, while hyper- 
dynamic individuals exhibit repetitionary marks often of a super- 
fluous nature. The state of mind, however, has much to do with 
the result. Extreme exhaustion always favors repetition instead of 
the intended or desired stimulus. 

Graphic stammering is a phenomenon seen in our records which 
should be discussed at greater length than can be done in a pre- 
liminary summary. 

That the tendency to make slips in writing is a function of in- 
ertia may be regarded as a fairly well established conclusion. 
Quick writers, individuals with a drive, of the dynamic sort, are 
apt to exhibit a variety of lapses. Slow writers will not show a 
marked tendency in this direction, except in psychopathic cases; and 
then the chief lapse will consist of characteristic omissions. 


THE ROLE OF THE UNCONSCIOUS IN WRITING LAPSES 


Ever since Freud brought out his Psychopathologie des Alltags- 
leben, in which he attempted to find unconscious motives for all sorts 
of slips, subsuming them all under the category of symptomatic 
acts, all psychoanalysts have gone out on excursions, so to speak, 
picking slips for analysis. The pastime is no doubt amusing, and 
at times even instructive, but the find as regards writing lapses was 
not too promising. Slips of the tongue, lapses in hearing and 
reading yielded a greater crop. 

About fifteen years ago I made a thorough study of all the lapsus 
calami and typographical errors reported in the Freudian literature 
and was surprised in the first place at the paucity of the material 
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ler and secondly at the naiveté of the interpretation, the uncritical atti- 


tude toward a scientific problem. 


is To begin with, we must remember that not all misprints are really 
ind unintentional. Much ado may be made about a typographical error 
ion which, on closer examination, would prove to be merely a hoax of a 
be mischievous typesetter, overlooked by a careless proofreader. 
me Thus during a political campaign, a newspaper in a heading 
ich referred to the four Kandidaten as the four “Banditen” ; a tabloid 
ese sheet once, while describing the career of the president of a defunct 
ost bank, mentioned the manipulations of his seven “‘sins.”” To be sure, 
by far the majority of misprints are involuntary, and I should be 
po- willing to grant that in a few cases, some complex is at work and 
er- bursts forth in the form of a malapropism or slip. Pehaps the term 
er- “complex” is too strong for this mechanism, because the cause and 
‘ith maybe even the excrescent element have been in the consciousness 
of of the individual some time previous to the occurrence. The issue, 
however, is one of scientific economy and plausibility. 
ich In an article published a number of years ago,” I carefully re- 
re- traced the reasoning of the various psychoanalysts who explained the 
dynamic aspect of the slip in question and found that in each case, 
in- with no exception, there was a simpler cause to be found in the 
on. graphic mechanism of the writer as affected by the concatenation of 
are the characters in the context and the mental tension at the time. 
va Fatigue, e.g., will favor repetition of previous characters, while 
and emotional excitement, hurry will tend to favor anticipation. 


Not only does the context in the cited passages supply the key 
to the situation, but the labored tours de force which we are offered 
by Freudian interpreters involve us into a reductio ad absurdum 
procedure. 


Still it may be argued that the psychoanalytic position has not: 
atic been dislodged by merely refuting its contentions, that unconscious: 


- motives may after all prove to be instrumental in the production of 
an these graphic as well as other lapses. 


~~ j That the lapses are largely of an unconscious origin I am quite 
an convinced as against those who maintain that they are determined 

by a conscious idea. The late Morton Price, who was a protagonist 
ii of the “eco-conscious” wrote me to suggest the possibility of a co-con- 
al scious image directing the hand. The conscious element does seem 


rial * A. A. Roback, “The Freudian Doctrine of Lapses and Its Failings,” American 
ria Journal of Psychology, XXX (1919), 274-290. 
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to enter into some, though not all, anticipations, but other than that, 
I have had numerous instances of the hand moving with no regard 
to the idea or image in consciousness, as if there were no connection 
whatever. 

_ The processes then do take place in the unconscious, 1.e., in the 
lower neural levels or subcortical centers. In assimilation and com- 
posite formations truly remarkable adjustments take place, combina- 
tions, compromises, etc., all taking place as the result of the interplay 
between graphic habit or “set” (Einstellung) nervous state and ar- 
rangement of characters in the context, as well as by virtue of the 
temperament of the writer. 

The unconscious, as I employ the term in this sense, is the locus 
of a series of fairly complicated physiological processes in a dynamic 
setting, but not displaying the motivated traces of past experiences, 
as the Freudians would have it. Let it not be assumed, however, 
that I am disputing the motivated unconscious in other connections. 
Dreams and the psychoneuroses are most likely governed by un- 
conscious motives. Also our general handwriting is probably not 
free from such influences, but lapses, because of their very nature, 
their suddenness, capriciousness, lack the coherence and integration 
of the more incubated unconscious, the unconscious which lies at the 
root of motivation. It is just a case of habit, perseveration, and 
motor trait and these three factors in the face of the mental state 
(attention or distraction, etc.) would be quite sufficient to explain 
why “if” was written as “in,” or “then” as “than,” or 1933 instead 
of 1932. 

For an unconscious wish or complex to counteract the effect of an 
ingrained habit, it would have to become conscious; and even then 
to contest the goal of the dominant determining tendency in the 
motor trait; and these three factors, in the face of the mental state 
motor sphere is by no means easy. We may grant that any instinct 
or native urge is just as much a biological principle as the dominant 
determining tendency, which results in adjusting ourselves to a given 
task, reducing the amount of labor or even causing lapses because of 
insufficient codrdination. Probably any instinct is even more potent 
than the dominant motor tendency but it is its activity at any given 
time which turns the situation. In other words, a definite sexual 
craving, a famished state, would certainly interfere with the course 
of writing at crucial moments, when a lapse is favored, but the par- 
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ticular physical or mental condition would certainly be a conscious 
factor in that event. 

We may take for our analogue the case of a die which is loaded 
in a certain way so as to favor the turning up of a certain number. 
The same die bears certain slight nicks and scratches. Now, suppose 
in the throwing, a number other than the one expected should fall 
out, a psychoanalyst might say that the result was due not to some 
condition in the mechanics of projection, but that it was caused by 
the dynamic force (motives, wishes) inherent in the nicks and the 
scratches. To be sure, if the nick is so great as to amount to a chip, 
itis a factor to be reckoned with, but if our personality should be so 
chipped as to bring it under the same category, we should be keenly 
aware of the state—and then cadid questio; for no longer are we 
moving in the realm of the unconscious. 

Let us now, per contra, assume that the various lapses, in every 
case, as is always required by the Freudian hypothesis, are produced 
by hidden wishes and complexes, or resistances. Certainly, there 
should not be any essential difference in this respect between the 
modus operandi of slips in ordinary writing and that under test con- 
ditions with experimental control. Since then each subject exhibits a 
wide variety of lapses: anticipations, repetitions, assimilations, com- 
posites, etc., we should be forced to conclude that every one of these 
is symptomatic of a hidden motive; and that the veritable riot of 
such deviations from the intended words and characters denotes an 
unloosing of a swarm of complexes. That an experimental pro- 
cedure should bring about such a fundamentally radical upheaval is 
singular enough, but in addition, let it be noted that in spite of the 
diversity of experiences, and therefore, anticipated individual dif- 
ferences which should meet us at every turn, the chief results centre 
about the principles which are common to all. In every record, there 
were signs of the upsetting of the motor goal, but can it be that each 
of these transpositions, slurrings, composites, omissions, repetitions, 
etc., signalizes a different complex? What a shake-up of complexes 
there must be then every two or three minutes, which constitutes the 
length of the writing period in most of these experiments ! 

One more observation, and with this, the article will be concluded. 
When we look to the physiological explanation in at least the vast 
majority of writing lapses, there is no need for treating experimen- 
tally induced slips differently from those made in ordinary life. The 
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letter formation and sequence of movements it necessitates are all 
that need be taken into consideration on the objective side. On the 
Freudian view, however, one is obliged to invoke two different 
methods of approach. In ordinary lapses, the meaning is to be 
examined in the light of past emotional experiences, while in ex- 
perimentally induced mistakes and deviations from the intended, 
only the mechanical context—letter formation—can help us out; for 
the very same word or symbol in one place throws up one kind of 
slip, while in another, in conjunction with another word or symbol, 
either before or after it, it will reveal a slip of a different kind. 




















AN UNEMPLOYED VILLAGE 


PAUL LAZARSFELD 


Psychological Institute, Industrial Psychology Research Station, Vienna 


In Vienna we have attempted to represent the psychological 
aspect of unemployment by the methods of modern research. To 
this end we collected, over a period of three months, all the available 
material relating to the conditions of life among the inhabitants of 
Marienthal, a village of Lower Austria. 

Marienthal is a village of 1500 inhabitants, all of whom formerly 
lived by working in a large textile factory. The factory has now 
been closed down for three years, so that the entire population is 
without work, with the exception of eighty persons, some of whom 
are engaged in the process of liquidation, while others have obtained 
work in the neighbourhood. 

The lack of sociographical experience in Europe compelled us to 
invent and to test for ourselves most of the methods of collecting 
material. The results of the inquiry will be published shortly by 
R. Marie Jahoda-Lazarsfeld and Dr. Hans Keisl, who have received 
valuable aid, in preparing them for publication, from Dr. Lotte Dan- 
ziger. 

From this report I now wish to single out three things : 

1.) The methods by which we collected the material, 

2.) A statement which summarizes a great part of the results, and 

3.) A few examples which adequately confirm and illustrate the 
above statement. 


1, 


In collecting the material it had to be borne in mind that it was 
necessary to avoid injuring the susceptibilities of the distressed pop- 
ulation, that psychological self-observations cannot be expected of 
working-class people, and that any report must contain as many 
exact data as possible. In compliance with these requirements, our 
collaborators in Marienthal could not be permitted to make their 
appearance as reporters, but had to be brought into touch with the 
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population by the exercise of some practical function. To this end 
we made a number of arrangements which were carried out by the 
ten psychologists who were codperating with us. For example, we 
collected clothing in Vienna, and distributed it in Marienthal at 
Christmas; but before we distributed it a lady collaborator went 
from house to house, asking what were the most urgent needs of 
each individual household, and in this way we obtained a first and 
willingly vouchsafed insight into the general domestic conditions of 
these households. To the same end we organized a sewing-class, a 
gymnastic class, an ambulance, and an advisory education centre, 
and we even sent students of different political convictions to act as 
organizing officials in the various political groups. 

Finally, then, we had the following material at our disposal: the 
already existing data of the communal officials, the cooperative 
shops, the library, etc. ; the reports which the leading officials of the 
locality based upon their own observations; the results of direct 
contact with the population, in the form of written records of con- 
versations, encounters in the workers’ home, domestic incidents, etc., 
and also in the form of diaries, denunciations to the police, etc., and 
the replies of systematic lists of queries as to the employment of 
time and money, and the meals consumed. 

The difficulties of obtaining material may be realized from the 
following example: 

We received contradictory reports as to what food the children took 
to school with them for lunch. We therefore compiled our own lunch 
statistics, and it then appeared that during the first few days after the 
payment of unemployment relief the parents gave the children a rel- 
atively large amount of food to take to school, and thus simply had to 
let them go hungry during the days preceding the next payment of re- 
lief. This not merely explained the contradictory nature of the reports, 


but also revealed a characteristic irrationality in the housekeeping of the 
unemployed. 

Of our organizations the sewing-class was especially popular among 
the women, and the keeping of housekeeping accounts was especially 
unpopular. After some time we decided to continue the sewing-class 
only in return for a promise to produce housekeeping-books, which 
yielded us valuable material. 

In all cases where we assumed that the inventories of meals were 
intended to make matters look particularly black, we got the doctor to 
remonstrate with the mother in question for ill-treating her children; 
she always protested, alluding to her management of her household, and 
the comparison with the data previously given enabled us to ascertain 
the actual state of affairs. 
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2. 

If one were to attempt to summarize the result of the inquiry in 
a formula, it might be worded as follows: The psychologist finds 
that in spite of the extraordinarily low economic standard of life of 
the unemployed persons whose conditions we investigated, no actual 
deroute has yet occurred. This indicates that paralled with the nar- 
rowing of the economic scope of these people, their psychic life has 
contracted ; a narrowing of the psychological sphere of wants occurs, 
so that the pressure of external conditions is not felt in its full force. 
We defined this psychic attitude as resignation, and to describe it in 
its various forms is one of the principal objects of our inquiry. Yet 
it may be shown, from our material, that this contraction of wants 
has a limit which cannot be exceeded. If it is reached, and if the 
external pressure continues to increase, the result is a catastrophic 
physical and psychic collapse. 

We will now give a few examples and illustrations of each point 
of the above statement. 

The economic situation is best characterized by the following 
three figures: The population of Marienfeld are living, on the aver- 
age, on one Austrian schilling (fivepence) a day; seventy per cent of 
the population eat meat at most once a week, and, as a general thing, 
by meat horseflesh is to be understood. Fifty per cent of the suppers 
consist of nothing but coffee and a little bread. The progressive 
worsening of the economic situation which has to be reckoned with 
results from the nature of the unemployment relief, which is grad- 
ually decreased with the duration of unemployment. 

The phenomenon of resignation is measured above all by the 
general impression of apathy and hopelessness produced upon an 
observer in Marienthal. In particular cases it may be characterized 
by a few data. The children, for example, wrote lists of what they 
would like at Christmas, and a methodical examination of these lists 
vielded useful information, since their schools were attended also by 
children from villages in which there was not such a degree of unem- 
ployment. A comparison shows that the total value of the things 
desired by these other children amounted, on the average, to four 
Austrian schillings, while the value of the things desired by the 
Marienthal children was only 1 schilling 50.1 The lists of the 


Marienthal children contain far more subjunctive clauses than the 
others. 


1The radius of the circle of their wishes, so to speak, has diminished by one-third. 
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Among the young people it is characteristic that only those who 
have been apprenticed give expression to concrete plans for the 
future, while others speak of their future only in general phrases. 

Among the adults resignation is perhaps best characterized by 
their present attitude toward politics, which in former times consti- 
tuted the central point of public intellectual life. The people do not 
read the newspaper, even when they receive it gratis, and they resign 
from their political organizations, even when no member’s subscrip- 
tion is demanded, and they no longer debate with one another in 
the sparsely attended meetings. It is as though the need of conflict 
had been reduced from the level of the political group to a lower 
stratum, for the number of personal denunciations which the people 
make against one another increases from year to year. 

Even the only new thing which the present state of affairs has 
brought the unemployed proves to be a delusive gift: namely, time. 
The people do not know what to do with the surplus of time on their 
hands; they even discontinue their former activities, for example, 
the number of books borrowed from the free library has diminished 
by fifty per cent. The extremely interesting manner in which the un- 
employed experience time cannot be treated here in detail. The people 
lose the sense of the fixed points by which we commonly reckon time; 
they become unpunctual, and can no longer give any account of how 
they pass their time; time has suffered an economic depreciation, but 
since, owing to the unemployment legislation the trade union tradi- 
tion still persists, one often notes a very curious twofold reckoning 
of time. 

The attitude of resignation, as our statement proceeds to note, 
is a temporary phase. As an example offered by the dynamic inter- 
pretation of our material, I give the following data: 

With the aid of a large number of criteria, it is possible to refer 
each individual inhabitant of Marienthal to one of these attitude- 
groups, which we have defined as follows: 

Unbroken: that is, those who still think optimistically, make all sorts 


of attempts to improve their position, and in various ways give thought 
to the future. 

Resigned: that is, those who have so far reduced their claims that 
they can just endure the present state of affairs; they are entirely de- 
pendent on the maintenance of the present legislation. 

Broken individuals are those who have given up the race, are heedless 
of the future as of the present, and sooner or later will be forced in one 
way or another to leave the community. 
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It will now be seen that inclusion in one of these three groups is 
in the closest correlation with the still available income: The follow- 
ing table gives in the first column the percentage of the population 
which according to our statement falls into each of the attitude- 
groups in question, and in the second column the average monthly 
income. 


DL nv cceceeta cere nenenen 14% 34 sch. 
Tre 47% 30 sch. 
BED 0026400006035 00nR een 39% 23 sch. 


Since the progressive decrease of material supplies is unavoid- 
able, the table enables us to foresee a psychic collapse. 

A similar table may be drawn up to show the physical condition. 
Our medical collaborators have grouped the children in accordance 
with the system usual in Austria: Group I containing the healthy 
children, and Group III the physically infirm children, while II con- 
stitutes a medium group. In the following table the second column 
gives the percentage distribution, and the third column the percentage 
of the members of the family who are still working somewhere: 


i aknaeeetevesenestbanes 16% 38% working 
ee ree ee tia 51% 10% working 
Bee ice cnveepeawebeaues 33% 0% working 


Thus, with increasing unemployment a physical decline is to be 
expected. 

It is proposed that our inquiry should constitute the starting-point 
of a series of similar undertakings, which would ascertain the dif- 
ferent variations of unemployment. In particular, it will presumably 
be possibie to obtain more comprehensive results where the whole 
community is not unemployed, but where the unemployed are living 
in close juxtaposition to unemployed workers. In any case, however, 
we think it to be the task of the psychologist to contribute by such 
investigations material which will elucidate the most urgent problem 
of the present time. 








THE TENTH INTERNATIONAL PSYCHOLOGICAL 
CONGRESS 


WERNER WOLFF 
Berlin 


I 

The tenth International Psychological Congress, which was at- 
tended by some eight hundred delegates from the United States of 
America, Rio de Janeiro, Leningrad, Rome, Budapest, Warsaw, 
Vienna, London, Tokio, Paris, Berlin and other cities, was held in 
Copenhagen, from August twenty-second to twenty-seventh, under 
the chairmanship of Professor Edgar Rubin, who delivered his pres- | 
idential address on “Some Elementary Time Experiences” in the | 
presence of His Majesty, the King of Denmark. | 

At this Congress it was once more in evidence that the very wealth | 
of subjects and communications militated against the attainment of 
a definite and productive result. For the same reason it is difficult 
to deduce, from the Congress, any outline of the general state of con- 
temporary psychology. We shall note many contributions to the 
science, often of a remarkable character, but we cannot perceive any 
homogeneous direction. 

The old contrast of regarding psychic life as organic, gestaltlich, 
or mechanical once more crystallized, Germany, France, and Italy 
adhering rather to the former conception, and America and Russia 
to the latter. 

The paper read by Stern (Hamburg) may be mentioned as an 
example of a gestaltlich, or, in the terminology of the lecturer, a 
“personal” interpretation. Here we see the emergence of a new 
science of the human personality, which attempts to comprehend the 
personality in its entirety. In particular the speaker dealt with the 
problems of space and time in their personal as opposed to theif 
mathematical relations. Psychologically the concept of time—for 
example, the notion of “now’’—is richly stratified ; at one time it may 
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mean the “now” of my action, at another the “now” of the present 
era, etc. ; and in the same way the concept of space depends upon my 
point of view. Similarly, the concepts “near” and “far” are am- 
biguous and indefinite. A man who is beside me may, psychologically 
speaking, be a world removed from me; here again all depends on 
the qualitative significance. In the same way, the experience of past 
and future must be understood in a personal sense. There are 
memories which are, essentially, extended present, and others which 
are cut off from the present. By this process of mnemonic cut-off 
unpleasant experiences, for example, are shut away, since with the 
experience of continuity a man would not be able to get rid of them. 
By virtue of this cut-off, on the other hand, the past may serve to 
enhance a man’s self-esteem, as something which has been overcome. 
The experience of dimensions too is not to be understood by ref- 
erence to perceptual space, but by reference to the entire structure of 
the personality. It is from the personality that space acquires its 
significance. Thus, standing is personally more significant than re- 
clining, although a man spends more time reclining than standing. 
Why? Because reclining means surrender to the force of gravity, to 
passivity. Above is more significant than below, because thinking, 
speaking, and seeing are located above. Thus, in opposition to a 
fragmentary, psychological mode of regarding things—for example, 
an isolated perception-psychology—we must inaugurate an integral 
mode of regarding things, permeated by the human and personal 
medium. 

The Gestalt theory also endeavours, by means of perception- 
experiments, to demonstrate the completely organized nature of our 
functions. Thus, K. Koffka (Smith College), who, by the way, has 
just returned from a research journey undertaken together with 
A. L. Luria of Moscow, in experiments relating to the perception of 
colors, shows that it is erroneous to distinguish from one another 
the consciousness of light and position and form; they must rather 
be regarded as different forms of one process of organization. Even 
the impression which one receives of a color depends upon the total 
result of a stimulus-situation, the individual perception-processes be- 
ing mutually determined by the total impression. 

In connection with the Gestalt theory, W. Kohler (Berlin) de- 


veloped a theory of reproduction which contradicts the old piecemeal 
association-theory. 
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The standpoint of Behaviourism is opposed to that of the Gestalt 
theory. Working from this standpoint W. S. Hunter (Clark Uni- 
versity ) presented the results of an investigation on the act of willing 
in a paper called “Voluntary Activity from the Standpoint of Be- 
haviourism.” Through a process of conditioning the pupillary reflex 
can be brought under “voluntary” control, that is to say, it can be 
made to operate when the subject pronounces sub-vocally such words 
as “expand” or “contract.” Lively discussion followed this paper, 
which suggests that “will” is activity initiated by sub-vocal language- 
habits. 


II 


The integral standpoint yields particularly fruitful results in the 
region of animal psychology. Experiments which were begun by 
Kohler on monkeys have been continued on dogs by Sarris (Ham- 
burg). By means of an admirable film he demonstrated the dog’s 
ability to establish relations between things. 

Even more highly organized performances on the part of animals 
were demonstrated by Katz—again with the assistance of a film— 
with reference to an investigation of the laws of nutrition in their 
fundamental significance for the psychology of need. 

Here again integral factors are at work. Hunger and appetite 
are to be understood not merely physiologically, but psychologically, 
and conditioned by the environment. A hen, under the same con- 
dition of hunger, will eat less of a large heap of food than of a small 
one, and after apparently satisfying its hunger it will begin eating 
again when other hens begin to eat. Even in animals the state of 
hunger is a subjective state. An important factor is psychic satis- 
faction. A hen that’ leaves one kind of food apparently satisfied 
begins to eat again if offered another kind, and may be induced to eat 
as many as five successive courses. It will also eat more of mixed 
food than of unmixed, even if it is particularly fond of one of the 
kinds of unmixed food. Here again we have the secret of a good 
dinner, which does not permit the diner to leave the table with his 
hunger only partly satisfied. 

Katz sees an explanation of these examples in the chemical proc- 
esses, which produce a kind of self-regulation of the organism. In 
this way it is possible to explain the so-called perversions of the 
appetite which are often observed in animals—as when cattle whose 
food is poor in phosphorus eat bones, or when sheep take to eating 
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wool. Here we have not instincts, but chemical needs. But the self- 
regulating capacities of the organism cannot be explained merely as 
inheritances or reflexes. Katz exhibited a film of a dog which de- 
spite an injury to both legs of one side incurred by being run over 
was able quickly to reorganize his movements so that he could jump 
about on two legs like an uninjured animal. Water-beetles all of 
whose legs are cut off swim with their antennae. It is absurd to seek 
to explain these phenomena by inherited faculties; on the contrary, 
many more things are contrived within the organism than is ap- 
parent. 

It appears also that the new animal psychology is entering upon 
paths other than those followed by the aged and celebrated I. P. 
Pavlov (Leningrad), who in his paper on “The Dynamic Stereotype 
of the Cerebral Hemispheres” stressed the point that we cannot yet 
explain all phenomena by conditioned reflexes, but that sooner or 
later we shall be able to explain and foresee all behaviour: results 
which he deduced from his experiments with dogs. 


III 


Just how essential it is that psychiatry in particular should pay 
regard not to partial pathological expressions, but to the whole per- 
sonality, was expounded by Birnbaum (Berlin), in a paper introduc- 
tory to a general discussion of methodological principles in path- 
ographical studies. 

Pathography often distorts the facts by a mistaken valuation of 
results; not only the pathological appearance itself, but its integral 
phenomena must be comprehended by reference to the idiosyncrasy 
of the patient and his cultural-historical limitations, so that a multi- 
dimensional mode of conceiving the subject is desirable. Psycho- 
analysis fulfils this requirement, in so far as it concerns itself with 
the entire personality, the comprehension of impulse, instinct, and 
affect, even to the subtlest expressions of its psychology. The same 
complex of problems is treated by Ley (Brussels). The final aim of 
the pathographic mode of observation is: to arrive at a complete 
understanding of the pathological personality from the psychical, 
and not merely, as in the past, from the pathological point of view. 

The fact that the integral standpoint of psychology is progres- 
sively gaining ground is converting the psychology of the deeper 
strata, to which the psychologists have clung overlong, more and 
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more to the psychological mode of approaching problems. Despite 
the Italian opposition to psycho-analysis, the past master of dream- 
psychology, Sante de Sanctis (Rome), whose communication dealt 
with “Fresh Contributions to the Psychophysiology of Dreams,” has 
taken advantage of the psycho-analytical results of the science of 
dreams, combined, however, with experimental methods, inasmuch 
as he made hourly observations of very light and profound phases of 
sleep. In the lighter and profounder phases of dreams one may 
study the stratification of the personality and the regression to early 
childhood, and to the history of the family and the race. The dream 
is of even more importance in the diagnosis of sexual perversions 
and latent criminality. 

Kraus (Frankfort on Maine) alluded to the integral factor of 
psychic conflicts. In elemental psychology we find the conflict aris- 
ing through the opposition of two mutually conflicting tendencies, 
the stronger of which is triumphant. But the conflict can be under- 
stood only by reference to the total personality; it is a dynamic 
process, based upon a total situation. Kraus indicates seven integral 
criteria for the conflict. The centre of the conflict is a revision of 
values ; the psychic values are no longer firmly established; the pur- 
pose of the crisis is to establish a new unity; the conflict is the psy- 
chically active principle in the attack upon a unity; it must no longer 
be conceived as destructive, but as an organ of self-realization. 

Psychopathological problems were further expounded by van der 
Horst (Amsterdam) in a paper on “Constructive Apraxia,” and by 
Szekely, who dealt with “The Psychological Investigation of Cer- 
ebral Partial Defects in Children.”” D. Wiersma (Leyden) spoke of 
“Pathological Lies,” a subject of which he himself will treat in these 
pages. 

Amongst other communications of interest we may mention the 
report of Lundholm (Duke University) on his original hypnotic 
experiments “(Laboratory Neuroses).” 

This report describes five peculiar neurotic conditions which all 
have similarities with neurotic states as known in medical practice, 
and which have appeared spontaneously in the laboratory under 
simplified conditions. According to the reporter four of these neu- 
roses can be properly interpreted as the solution of conflicts on the 
part of the subject between strongly conditioned impulses set up by 
prolonged condition response experiments and opposed subconscious 
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impulses produced by hypnotic suggestion. The four neurotic states 
discussed are the following: hysterical blindness, neurasthenic state 
of general discomfort, general lowering of the conscious level of the 
subject, hysterical amnesia, and spontaneous hallucinations. 


IV 


America has recently shown a special interest in characterological 
researches, which hitherto have taken mainly the form of a statistical 
survey of the expressions of character. 

J. B. Maller (Columbia University) alluded to ‘General and 
Specific Factors in Character.” Applying the Tetrad analysis to the 
voluminous data of Hartshorne and May (Studies in Deceit and 
Studies in Service and Self-Control), Maller finds evidence for a 
“C” factor of character which seems characterized by the inhibition 
of present desires for future gain. The interpretation by the original 
investigators favoured the opposite view, that the habits of character 
are specific and unorganized. 

C. L. Stone (Dartmouth College) dealt with “Personality in 
Education and the Choice of Vocation.” Professor Stone, profiting 
by Allport and Vernon’s Study of Values, which is based upon 
Spranger’s classification of types of interests, finds it possible to de- 
termine objectively and rapidly the vocational bent of second-year 
college students. Students preparing for the law have high political 
values ; for literary careers, high aesthetic and religious values; for 
business, high scores on economic values; and for banking, high 
scores on economic and aesthetic values. 

W. Hunt (Dartmouth College) reported on his researches in 
respect to “Adrenalin and Emotion.”” He finds that although most 
subjects who receive an injection of adrenalin report a “cold” emo- 
tion, that is, feel ‘as if” afraid, or “as if” angry, still sometimes 
reports of genuine emotion follow the injection of adrenalin. The 
latter cases would indicate that the physiological changes are more 
important than the mental content in the production of emotion. 
Gordon W. Allport (Harvard University), who contributed a paper 
on “The Radio as Stimulus Situation,” described how, with the aid 
of a broadcasting and receiving unit installed in the Harvard Psy- 
chological Laboratory, two experiments were made with controls 


more adequate than those customarily employed in psychological 
studies of the radio. 
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Experiment I, Voice and Personality. With the aid of matching 
methods, it was found that judges could tell quite successfully which 
voices belonged to speakers who were introverted, extroverted, as- 
cendant, submissive, religious, aesthetic, etc. These deep-lying traits 
of. personality are revealed in the voice more clearly than in the 
physical appearance. 

Experiment II, A Comparison of the Mental Processes of the 
Radio and the Ordinary Face-to-Face Audience. By the use of two 
audiences, one listening in the physical presence of the speaker, and 
one hearing the identical material broadcast, it was found that the 
radio audience was less suggestible, poorer in mental work, and 
poorer in analysis of the speech. In general there seems to be a 
preference for the normal voice. 

T. H. Pear (Manchester), while mentioning Prof. I. C. Fluegel’s 
work on the Psychology of Clothes, very appreciatively indeed, drew 
some extremely interesting parallels between voice and dress. His 
paper was followed by a lively discussion. 

Werner Wolff (Berlin) has likewise been experimenting with 
the human voice, in connection with other characterological re- 
searches, the aim of which is to establish a connection between exper- 
imental psychology and the psychology of the unconscious. 

In a paper on “Experiments in Characterology” he showed that a 
man will not recognize his own forms of expression, such as voice, 
hand, and even handwriting if shown as mirror-writing, while he 
will at once identify those of his acquaintances. In the character- 
ological judgment of the forms in question his own judgment will 
differ conspicuously from that of all strangers, and will either be 
particularly favourable or particularly unfavourable. Moreover, the 
self-critic puts his own wish-phantasies into his forms of expression. 
Robert Saudek (London) indicated ten definite features of the graph- 
ological expression of the inferiority complex. If accompanied by 
the graphic symptoms of lability, these are significant of a neurotic 
constitution and the neurotic character. In addition to these ten 
symptoms there are four others which indicate that the general neu- 
rotic disposition is accompanied by an enhanced consciousness of in- 
feriority, and at the same time they show the manner in which a 
compensation or over-compensation of the organic or imagined in- 
feriority is aimed at, and how it is achieved. In his paper on “Some 
psychological features in Letters of Application” he showed, from the 
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handwriting of English and Dutch applicants for situations, how the 
psychology of the employer is reflected in the minds of the applicants, 
what details they emphasize, as likely to be in their favour, and what 
they believe it best to leave unsaid. 

Von Bracken (Brunswick) showed by experiments with children’s 
handwriting how the individuality of the child is expressed, even 
before it has learned to write, in the graphic movement of scribbling. 
The individuality expresses itself not in individual signs such as 
hooks and flourishes, but in the total peculiarities. 

A communication by Giese (Stuttgart) relating to the typical 
movements of beating time in various composers was interesting 
from the typological standpoint. 

Ch. Buhler (Vienna) pointed to the agreement of the psycholog- 
ical and physiological curves of the human life. Based upon abun- 
dant statistical material tabulating vital data, derived from diaries, 
professional careers, and fifty cases of anamnesis in the Vienna 
poor-house, these curves show that at the intersecting point of the 
curve of physiological age decisive psychic changes occur. 

Frau Katz (Rostock) reported on the “Community Life of Chil- 
dren speaking different Languages,” and showed, by means of a cin- 
ematographic film, how children of seven, although they cannot 
understand one another verbally, very easily contrive to understand 
one another by means of gestures. 

Lazarsfeld reported on an “Inquiry into the Conditions of Village 
Unemployment,” and showed how with the restriction of economic 
life the psychic life becomes restricted, while the will to community 
breaks down. (See page 147 of this issue.) 

Even the expression-forms of children are bound up with the 
curve of physiological development. Thus, Busemann (Greifswald) 
pointed to phases of development which were expressed, for example, 
in increased motor and emotional excitability. 

Franziska Baumgarten (Switzerland) also alluded to the perio- 
dicity of psychic behaviour, showing, from researches into the sense 
of gratitude in children and young people, that this emotion is feeble 
in children of eight to nine and exaggerated in children of eleven to 
twelve, especially in girls. It is quite generally the case that children 
have difficulty in grasping the concept of gratitude, a fact which 


should make us careful not to demand from children emotions which 
are structurally alien to them. 
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Problems of child psychology were discussed also by A. Gesell 
(Yale University), whose paper on the development of conduct in 
children was illustrated by two films from the photographic library 
of the Yale Clinic of Child Development. Hetzer also spoke of “The 
Child and Material,” and Volkelt of “The Child and Play.” 

Myers (London) contributed a paper on “The Relation of Acts 
and Contents of Consciousness.’’ What is the relation of conscious 
“acts” and conscious “‘products?’’ He concluded that conscious acts 
or processes cannot occur without conscious contents or products, and 
that the products of unconscious acts (sensation, perception, idea- 
tion) can become conscious only by being incorporated in the unitary 
mental system we call the “‘self.”” Conscious acts and products imply 
self-activity, but self-activity need not always be conscious. Self- 
activity is primordial and fundamental; it is not derived from the 
integration of “lower” primordially independent and unconscious 
activities, but these have arisen by differentiation from what were 
originally activities of the primitive conscious self. Purely reflex 
action is therefore not the most primitive but the most highly dif- 
ferentiated form of psycho-neural activity. Intelligence did not 
“emerge” at a certain stage of evolution, superimposed on earlier 
instinctive processes; it is rather the case that independent direction 
has become possible in the lower differentiated mental levels, while 
consciousness has become more restricted and exalted. The conscious 
momentary acts of self, as principally directive, may be differentiated 
from the conscious awareness of self, as more purely mechanical. 

Among other contributions of a more theoretical nature was a 
paper by Miiller-Freienfels (Stettin) on “The Psychology of Psy- 
chology,” and in the ensuing discussion the fundamental attitudes of 
European and American psychologists respectively were strikingly 
exemplified. 

C. Spearman (London), who read a paper on “Tetrad Differences 
when the Factors are not Additive,”’ submitted also ““A Call to Gen- 
eral Collaboration in Differential Psychology.” Following the sug- 
gestion of Professor Thorndike, Spearman proposes that all in- 
terested psychologists should submit lists of basic human traits, to be 
explored experimentally and mathematically, in order to determine 
which functions in mind and personality are universal, unitary, and 
fundamental. 

In this connection we may mention the paper read by O6eser 
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(Cambridge) on “International Cooperation in Experimental Social 
Psychology.” 

“A New Method of Controlling the Degree of Sincerity of 
Evidence” was described in an interesting paper by Mira (Barce- 
lona), who will be president of the next International Congress. 

It was resolved to hold the next (eleventh) Congress in Madrid, 
in September, 1936 (in four years’ time instead of three). 

The Proceedings of the Tenth International Congress, edited by 
Professor Edgar Rubin (Copenhagen) will appear in the course of 
the next year as a volume of about seven hundred richly illustrated 
pages. 





NEWS AND NOTES 





It is with great sorrow that the editors of CHARACTER AND PERSON- 
ALITY announce the death of one of its collaborators, Dr. June E. 
Downey, on Tuesday, Oct. 11, at Trenton, N. J. Miss Downey, born 
in Laramie, Wyoming, on July 13, 1875, was residing in the same city 
at the time she was stricken with gastric ulcer and rushed to a New 
Jersey hospital for the operation which was to prove fatal. As a 
teacher and psychologist, June E. Downey laid some solid foundations 
that will redound to her memory in the years to come. She held de- 
grees and memberships from many outstanding institutions and so- 
cieties. Her writings were voluminous, and her last creation “Fa- 
milial Trends in Personality” appeared in the initial (September) 
issue of this journal. For her work in vocational guidance, tem- 
perament testing and creative inspiration among young people, Miss 
Downey will be greatly missed, not only in her own state, but through- 





out the educational world. 











U.S. A. 


Meetings and Congress 


Although as many as 130 Amer- 
icans attended the Tenth Psycholog- 
ical Congress in Copenhagen during 
the last week in August, the annual 
meeting of the American Psycholog- 
ical Association which took place in 
Ithaca, New York, scarcely more 
than a week later numbered about 
five hundred. Over one hundred pa- 
pers were presented covering all 
phases and branches of psychology. 
It would be futile to attempt to men- 
tion the titles of the outstanding pa- 
pers, even if this could be done 
without discrimination. Reference, 
however, must be made to the address 
of the retiring president, Dr. Walter 
R. Miles, who reported results of test- 
ing 863 persons ranging from the age 
of six to ninety-five. More than 450 
were at least fifty years old. 

The results tended to explode the 
popular prejudices against the man 


advanced in years as an efficient em- 
ployee. 

In eyesight those of thirty to forty- 
nine years were ninety-three per cent 
as efficient as the best, and those of 
fifty to sixty-nine years were 
seventy-six per cent as good. Percep- 
tion was best from ten to seventeen, 
with a slow decline to sixty, and a 
rapid falling off thereafter. 

Motor abilities, such as hand and 
foot skill, decrease with age, but not 
as much as some had believed, Dr. 
Miles found. 

Memory proved difficult to assay. 
It declined with age, and in “later 
maturity,” particularly, complex 
memory problems became more diffi- 
cult for the subject to solve. 

Imagination showed virtually no 
age change, but Dr. Miles said that 
more tests are needed to make certain 
about that. 

“Comparison and judgment” abil- 
ities were shown to mature late. 

“Although younger adults tend reg- 
ularly to score higher in most of the 
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measurements,” Dr. Miles concluded, 
“It is by no means true that all the 
high scores belong to the young. In 
reaction time twenty-five per cent of 
those over eighty years of age were 
as quick as the average for the total 
group. In intelligence approximately 
a quarter of the oldest subjects score, 
even when speed is a factor, above 
the general adult average. 

“T am inclined to believe that, aside 
from the actual increase of handicaps 
with increasing age, the weight of 
the feeling of inferiority and inse- 
curity, due to the decrease in physical 
strength and energy, is itself the most 
tremendous burden.” 

Prof. L. L. Thurstone was elected 
president of the Association for the 
ensuing year. 


American Mental Institutions 


Dr. T. S. Cusack, New York City 
alienist, on returning from a trip 
abroad where he studied hospitaliza- 
tion, declared emphatically that there 
was no comparison between the treat- 
ment of psychopathic patients in the 
City of New York and abroad. The 
standards are higher in the United 
States and the institutions are better 
equipped, so that the facilities for re- 
search are much better here than 
anywhere in Europe. The only draw- 
back according to him seems to be 
the fact that the directors and in- 
structors are too busy with their pri- 
vate practice and do not attend to 
their didactic duties as earnestly as 
they might. 


Dreams about Lindbergh baby 


At the time of the Lindbergh kid- 
napping sensation, the Harvard Psy- 
chological Clinic requested that all 
dreams in connection with the kid- 
napping be reported. There were 
over 1300 such dreams submitted by 
the general public. Thus far only two 
hundred have been examined and not 
a single one approached the facts as 
they were afterwards known. Dr. H. 
A. Murray, who directs the clinic, 


proposes to have all the 1300 dreams 
classified and analyzed. It seems that 
most of the dreams contained a wish 
element, viz., for the dreamer to be 
the actual discoverer of the baby. 
There were characteristic differences 
between the dreams of spinsters and 
married women, men and women, etc. 


Psychological Corporation. 


The Psychological Corporation is 
conducting a nation-wide question- 
naire in various centers relative to 
the reactions of the ordinary house- 
hold woman to advertisements. The 
Corporation is also prepared to sug- 
gest outlines for researches and dis- 
sertations in applied psychology. 


Contributors to Pay for Articles 


European psychologists who are 
accustomed to receive an honorarium 
for their scientific articles in tech- 
nical journals will learn with surprise 
probably that owing to the plethora 
of material and the scarcity of pub- 
lication funds the Journal of Exper- 
imental Psychology has decided on a 
plan by which contributors who are 
eager to have their researches pub- 
lished sooner than in the regular 
course may realize their wish by pay- 
ing for the expense of the publica- 
tion of their paper. 

The explanation of the Journal of 
Experimental Psychology with ref- 
erence to this “preferred contributor” 
plan follows. 

“Due to the large amount of man- 
uscript on hand for publication in 
The Journal of Experimental Psy- 
chology, prospective authors cannot 
have manuscripts published for 
nearly a year and a half after the 
article is accepted for publication. In 
order to relieve this situation, it has 
been decided to adopt the policy of 
including an additional amount of 
material, to a maximum of one hun- 
dred pages per volume, for which 
authors pay the entire cost of publi- 
cation in order to obtain an earlier 
publication date. The editor can 
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guarantee that material for which 
authors will pay entire cost can be 
published within six months after re- 
ceipt of manuscript. 


Publications 


One of the most important publi- 
cations for the year in several allied 
fields is Our Neurotic Age (Farrar & 
Rinehart, Publishers) a symposium 
edited by S. D. Schmalhausen and 
containing some twenty-five contribu- 
tions on a variety of vital problems 
of the day, treated largely from a 
radical angle. 


Boston Institute of Advertising 


One of the few educational institu- 
tions to be founded during the World 
depression is the Boston Institute of 
Advertising which is the only school 
in America devoted to the teaching 
of advertising in all its phases. A 
psychological laboratory is the newest 
addition to this Institute. 


University of California at 
Los Angeles 


Among the Sigma Chi Lecturers at 
the University of California at Los 
Angeles is Dr. S. I. Franz, chairman 
of the local department of psychol- 
ogy, who will speak on “Amnesia or 
Lost Identity.” 


The Waning of Wundt’s Fame 
in America 


It is probably surprising that 
Wundt’s Centenary, which should 
have been celebrated in August, was 
not observed by American psychol- 
ogists in spite of the fact that many 
of the leading psychologists in the 
United States were students of the 
founder of experimental psychology. 
While it is true that the newer move- 
ments have done much to discredit 
Wundt’s achievements, there is no 
doubt that had Miinsterberg and 
Titchner lived to-day, Wundt’s cen- 
tenary would not have been ignored 
in America. 


Obituary. 


Neurology suffered a severe Joss in 
the death of Dr. Moses Allen Starr, 
professor emeritus of neurology at 
Columbia University, who died on 
September 4 in his seventy-eighth 
year, and in the death of Dr. E. W. 
Taylor, professor emeritus of neurol- 
ogy at Harvard University, who died 
on August 17 at the age of sixty-six, 

Dr. Taylor was at one time editor 
of the Boston Medical and Surgical 
Journal and associate editor of the 
Journal of Nervous and Mental Dis- 
eases. 

Professor Edgar James Swift, head 
of the department of psychology at 
Washington University, St. Louis, 
and author of a number of psycho- 
logical books for the lay public, his 
most recent one being The Jungle of 
the Mind, died on August 30 at the 
age of seventy-two. 

H. K. 


Dictionary of Psychology 


The first draft of the Dictionary of 
Psychology which is being compiled 
by Prof. H. C. Warren, with the co- 
operation of about a hundred experts 
in various fields of psychology and 
allied sciences, has already appeared 
in manifold. Copies have been sent 
to all collaborators for further re- 
vision and amplification. It is ex- 
pected that this monumental work 
will be published in 1933. 


Books 


Due to the economic situation, the 
output of books in psychology has 
been to some extent curtailed. Even 
the usual textbooks are not forthcom- 
ing. Two recent books of outstand- 
ing merit are Prof. Burnham’s The 
Wholesome Personality and Prof. 
Tolman’s Purposive Behavior in An- 
imals and Man. Prof. G. W. All- 
put and Mr. C. Vernon are bringing 
out a study on Expressive Movements 
in Personality. 
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Educating the Public 


A project of an ambitious nature is 
now being worked out by Dean W. 
H. Mikesell of Wichita University, 
who is engaged in editing and col- 
laborating on a series of ten volumes 
on psychology dealing with almost 
every phase of the subject, but from 
a popular and practical angle. These 
books will be disseminated by the So- 
ciety for Adult Education which will 
maintain salaried directors of sem- 
inars in the larger cities, this extend- 
ing the tutorial system so as to reach 
the public. 


P. H. D. Statistics 


Interesting figures have been com- 
piled recently relative to the number 
of students who obtained their doc- 
torates in psychology and other 
studies in American universities dur- 
ing last decade. In psychology the 
number has doubled since 1923. In 
physics, the increase was from 54 to 
113, while in chemistry the increase 
grew from 185 to 420. The appended 
table shows the number of Ph. D’s in 
psychology for the ten years ending 
with 1932. 

1923, 46; 1924, 51; 1925, 51; 1926, 
60; 1927, 74; 1928, 66; 1929, 112; 
1930, 93; 1931, 105; 1932, 104. 

One of ten remarkable features of 
the investigation is the shift in in- 
terest of prospective psychologists 
from centres like Harvard, Cornell 
and Yale to the Middle West as 
shown by the following table of doc- 
torates in psychology during 1932. 
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Society for Personality Study 


In Chicago, a new society has been 
recently formed for the purpose of 
studying personality from different 
approaches and in all its phases. 
Psychiatrists, psychologists, sociol- 
ogists, educators and physiologists 
are included in the society whose 
membership is limited to 100. The 
officers are Dr. Meyer Solomon, 
Prof. Burgess, and Dr. Paul Schro- 
eder. Among the Organizing Com- 
mittee are Prof. Gault of Northwest- 
ern University and Prof. Carr of the 
University of Chicago. 


Duke University 


At Duke University Prof. Mc- 
Dougall has just completed a man- 
uscript entitled “The Energies of 
Men, a Study of the Fundamentals of 
Dynamic Psychology,” which Scrib- 
ner’s is bringing out. A translation 
of some of Kurt Lewin’s papers is 
being prepared by Drs. Adams and 
Zener, while Dr. Rhine is to pub- 
lish results of an extensive exper- 
imental study of extra-sensory per- 
ception. Dr. Glenn A. Fry has ready 
for publication an article on “The 
Production of Color-sensations with 
Intermittent White Light and its 
bearing upon the Problem of Color 
Vision.” 


Germany 


A Handworterbuch der psychischen 
Hygiene und der psychiatrischen 
Fiirsorge has recently been published 
by Gruyter, Berlin, under the editor- 
ship of O. Bumke (Munich), G. Kolb 
(Erlangn), H. Romer (Illenau), 
and E. Kahn (New Haven). The 
lexicographical treatment of this sub- 
ject results in the literary focussing 
of material which has hitherto been 
widely dispersed and insufficiently ac- 
cessible. This volume of four hun- 
dred pages is the first attempt of its 
kind, and it may be anticipated that 
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it will prove to be the germ of many 
additional works. It is possible, of 
course, to make various criticisms of 
such a pioneer work, but only in the 
sense that this or that is lacking. For 
example, under the letters “M” and 
“N” there is no article, but only a 
reference. These, however, are mat- 
ters that will naturally be rectified in 
subsequent editions; to our thinking 
it is of much greater importance that 
such a work has been attempted at 
all, and that the subjects which are 
dealt with in the book are treated 
with unusual thoroughness. For ex- 
ample, Wlassak’s article on “Alcohol 
and its Effects” fills thirteen columns, 
Villinger’s contribution on “Criminal 
Viology and Psychology” twenty- 
Schneider’s 


seven columns,  K. 
“Patho-psychology” thirty-eight col- 
lumns, etc. Each contribution com- 


prises the most recent results, and is 
provided with adequate references to 
the literature of the subject. The 
volume is more than a good work of 
reference; it is a well of information 
of the most concentrated kind. 

Bernard Asher (Vienna) in Hip- 
pokrates, I1/3, announces a mon- 
ograph on successful somatic treat- 
ments of mental diseases, especially 
schizophrenias (Heilerfolge mit so- 
matischer Behandlung von Geistes- 
kranken, insbesondere Schizophre- 
nien), describing the methods and 
prescriptions for the various consti- 
tutional forms of mental diseases. 

Alois Legruen (Vienna) describes 
in Zeitschrift f. Kinderforschung, 
38/4, a psychopathological case of a 
schoolgirl of fourteen years who 
shaped her writing in eight different 
styles in the course of a single month. 

Ernest Selig (Graz) in Viertel- 
jahreszeitschrift fiir Jugendkunde, 
II/2, reports on two juvenile mur- 
ders where the application of various 
intelligence tests greatly aided the 
authorities in understanding the psy- 
chological puzzles involved in these 
cases. 


In a new periodical Zeitschrift des 
Reichhandschriftbundes, 1/1, Alf, 
Garnat applies two features in hand- 
writing, e.g., initialemphasis ( Klages) 
and final emphasis (Saudek) to the 
psychological interpretation of hand- 
writing (Graphology). Initial and 
final emphasis often occur simulta- 
neously, in the same way as ostenta- 
tiousness and dogmaticalness may be 
typical of the same man. A counter- 
dominant (Saudek) is always present 
where the beginning of words is 
graphically stunted or _ curtailed 
whereas the ends of the words are 
strongly emphasized (see Saudek, 
Zeitschr. angew. Psychol., 37, number 
1/2), and often where the opposite is 
the case, e.g., where the beginnings 
are emphasized and the ends cur- 
tailed. Garnat gives a_ serviceable 
table of the possible interpretations 
of these two features, but omits the 
cases of neurotic writers. In the case 
of the writing of the latter one often 
comes across shy, hesitating, and 
timid initial movements and a sudden 
purposeful emphasis at the ends of 
words, i.e., a combination of the two 
features which plainly shows how 
these writers try to overcome their 
feelings of inferiority and how they 
succeed in their endeavour to com- 
pensate for them only on the wrong 
places. 

The weekly periodical Biologische 
Heilkunst (Dresden, Radebeul, No. 
23 et seq.) contains a criticism of 
psycho- analysis by Theodor Lessing: 

. And here I will once more em- 
ploy a simile by which I have often 
characterised this procedure. Imagine 
a dryasdust who seeks to ‘explain’ the 
very miracle of life, the wonders of 
the clouds and the living waters, the 
lakes and rivers and cataracts, and 
who takes a specimen of this water 
and that, and ‘analyses’ it in his little 
beaker. What does he find? Always 
the same caput mortuum, always the 
same sediment, the ‘fur’ which any 
water leaves in a kettle when it is 
boiled. And from this he draws the 
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conclusion: All the wonders of the 
world are sublimated ‘fur.’ 

“The life-work of Freud and Adler 
was precisely of this character. They 
took religion, morals, genius, dreams, 
and poetry—they took all the waters, 
all the wonders of life, and tested 
them in their beaker. And the one 
found: ‘Everything that I have ever 
evaporated leaves a sediment of sex- 
ual lust’; and the other: ‘Everything 
that I have ever evaporated leaves a 
sediment of the will to power’.” 

To No. 28 of this periodical E. 
Hitschmann contributes a survey of 
“Freud upon Human Types,” in 
which he expresses the hope that 
Freud’s important results will be of 
the greatest value in respect to the 
prevention of psychic maladies. 

A remarkable and interesting con- 
tribution to the graphological investi- 
gation of the problems of heredity in 
twins is made by Heinrich Lottig in 
the Zeitschrift fiir angewandte Psy- 
chologie (Beiheft 61) in the shape 
of “Studies of Hamburg Twins.” 
Ten pairs of monozygotic twins and 
ten pairs of dizygotic twins were an- 
thropologically and  characterolog- 
ically compared, and the twenty pairs 
of handwritings were examined for 
Regelmassigkeit, Ebenmass, Formni- 
veau [Klages] und Schriftwechsel 
(slant). Of the ten pairs of monozy- 
gotic twins the author considers that 
two pairs cannot be adduced in ev- 
idence, but the remaining eight pairs 
of monozygotic twins admittedly fur- 
nish too little material for the deduc- 
tion of comprehensive conclusions. 
Unfortunately no specimens of these 
handwritings are published, so that 
their graphological classification can- 
not be verified. It may be noted, 
however, that we find the unsup- 
ported assertion that Ebenmass und 
Formniveau show a closer correlation 
in monozygotic than in dizygotic 
twins. That the slant should show 
such extraordinary discrepancies in 
both monozygotic and dizygotic twins 
is not surprising, for slant is a con- 


spicuous feature of handwriting; it is 
therefore a feature which can be de- 
liberately varied with especial ease, 
and in youthful writers it has hardly 
any psycho-diagnostic value. The 
notion that vertical handwriting 
points to reserve and that slanting 
handwriting indicates a capacity for 
self-denial is obsolete, since both 
styles of handwriting are taught 
alternatively in many schools both 
here and abroad. 

In Fortschritt der Neurologie 
(Thieme, Leipzig, Bd. 1V, 7) H. F. 
Hoffmann (Tubingen) writes of 
“Neuroses and Psychopathic Person- 
alities.” The paper affords an excel- 
lent survey of the present state of 
research in this branch of psychology. 
The periodical Sostologus (Hirsch- 
feld, Leipzig), contains a contribu- 
tion by E. Schwiedland (Vienna) on 
“Model method of Punishments on 
the Witzwil Estate in Switzerland.” 
The penal system in force on this 
estate has been largely devised by Di- 
rector Kellerhals, who was formerly 
an agriculturalist; its aim is to oc- 
cupy the prisoners in healthy agri- 
cultural work. Since 1891 the value 
of the estate has increased by about 
six hundred per cent, although the 
actual area has been enlarged only 
from 800 to 987 hectares. In 1930 
the net revenue from agriculture 
alone was 590,000 francs, while the 
revenue from the sale of industrial 
products was 74,000 francs, and the 
Canton of Berne received a consider- 
able sum in taxes. In 1930 thirteen 
persons were conditionally released, 
and fifty-four male prisoners were 
pardoned. The released prisoners are 
kept under observation; they do not 
simply disappear, submerged in the 
urban population. J. N. Dorr 
(Vienna), according to the “Pro- 
ceedings of the Vienna Academy,” 
has demonstrated a connection be- 
tween “Bird Migration and Moon- 
light.” A contribution to “The 
World-History of the Analphabetic 
Cultures,” by Fritz Kern, in Vol. 










XXIII of the Archiv fiir Kultur- 
geschichte (Leipzig, B. G. Teubner), 
takes us far back into the prehistoric 
era, and at the same time discusses 
the problems of a morphology of 
human gesture. The author, who fol- 
lows Menghin, regards the aristo- 
cratic urban civilization as _ the 
mother of all civilizations. The aris- 
tocratic civilization came into being 
in the natural foci of the two cultures 
which were previously the two most 
progressive cultures in the world: 
the agricultural and shepherd-war- 
rior of the oases and river valleys of 
the Near East. In the aristocratic 
civilization writing, with the im- 
provement of its technique, rose to be 
the essential basis of various depart- 
ments of culture, and the written 
word disseminated itself in law, 
trade, politics, education, history, en- 
tertaining literature, etc. Since then 
the written sources, compared with 
the unwritten, constitute a mass of 
records of such importance that the 
division of cultures into literate and 
illiterate is justifiable at all events 
from the standpoint of the historian 
in search of sources. . . . The mate- 
rial collected by Hermann Wirth 
(Picture-writing relating to cults or 
the calendar) dates from either a 
purely agricultural culture, or a 
mixed agricultural-totemistic culture. 
Wirth has apparently not yet realized 
that we have now far older sources. 
. . . As regards the employment of 
writing in prehistoric cultures, we 
must distinguish between religious 
(or magical) pictorial representa- 
tions and profane memoranda and 
communications. In a book just pub- 
lished by Kohler and Amelang, Leip- 
zig (Was bedeutet Hermann Wirth 
fiir die Wissenschaft? ), the result of 
the collaboration of Alfred Baumler 
and seven specialists, the editor ob- 
serves that the written character di- 
vides the historical era from the pre- 
historical. Where we find written 
characters we are treading upon his- 
torical ground, but where there are 
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no decipherable written characters 
we are in the region of “pre-history,” 
. . . Inasmuch as Wirth declares that 
he can “read” signs which heretofore 
no one ever thought of deciphering, 
he pushes back the frontiers of his. 
torical time. Baumler praises Wirth’s 
incredible sagacity and unwearying 
patience in the collection, classifica- 
tion, and interpretation of signs and 
combinations of signs. Baumler’s 
book is an important and at the same 
time a salutary contribution to the 
controversy pro et contra Wirth. 
K. U. 
Aura 


The Human Atmosphere (Aura), 
the book by Dr. W. J. Kilnes, which 
has aroused a rather lively discussion 
in U. S. A., is only now reviewed in 
this country. D. F. Fraser-Harris 
explains in Brit. Journ. Medic. Psych. 
Vol. XII, Part 2, that these phenom- 
ena which occultists claim to be pana- 
normal and objective, and which 
neurologists use to regard as halluci- 
nations and illusions, are in fact 
visual (retinal) and subjective phe- 
nomena and can be adequately ex- 
plained and experimentally proved as 
such. 

The greyish mists (aura) are the 
whittish after-images of those bodies 
at which in a half-darkened room the 
perceivers of the aura have stared 
for a number of seconds and which 
now appear against the black back- 
ground. Aura is therefore a visual 
and_sretino-cerebral phenomenon 
which can be varied according to the 
nature of the back-ground against 
which it is projected. It is neither 
an illusion nor a hallucination, but 
due to a more or less transitory phys- 
iological condition of the retina of 
the percipient. 

The auras of dead matter are quite 
as easy to perceive as those of living 
bodies. In either case we see the 
after-images varying in colour ac- 
cording to the colour of the back- 
ground. 
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THe Manic-DeprEssIvE PsycHosIs. 
By Helge Lundholm. Durham: 
Duke University Press, 1931. Pp. 
86. $1.00. 


CHIZOPHRENIA. By Helge Lund- 
holm. Durham: Duke University 
Press, 1932. Pp. 117. $1.00. 


This excellent monograph maintains 
that the manic-depressive psychosis is 
probably a toxic disorder produced by 
some kind of poison of the general 
nature of a depressant drug. This 
poison might be merely a fatigue 
product of metabolism but it might 
also be such product in. conjunction 
with another as yet unknown chem- 
ical, developing in the body. In spite 
of the fact that no chemist so far has 
been able to demonstrate the crucial 
poison or poisons, there is abundant 
evidence in support of the toxic the- 
ory of the psychosis. Particularly 
strong evidence of such kind is yield- 
ed by the psychological analysis of 
the disease syndrom. Such analysis 
reveals that the major part of its 
symptoms can be interpreted properly 
as depending upon a general disin- 
tegration of personality, a condition 
which can be explained, in its turn, as 
the psychological manifestation of 
the general dissociation of the high- 
est level of the nervous system by a 
depressant poison. During the course 
of the psychosis, three levels of pro- 
fundity of general disintegration of 
personality can be distinguished, each 
corresponding presumably to its own 
level of depth of toxic influence. 

Although a toxin is thus the cause 
of the disease, this toxin produces 
disorder only in individuals of certain 
characteristics. These characteristics 
have probably a constitutional basis, 
consisting of two specific inborn dis- 





positions, the E-disposition and the 
cycloid trait. The E-disposition is a 
peculiar inborn characteristic which 
promotes all through life the develop- 
ment of egotistic, and prohibits the 
development of altruistic sentiments. 
It accounts for the enhanced egotism 
of the manic-depressive patient and 
for the fatal consequences of such 
enhanced egotism during the psycho- 
sis. The cycloid trait is a peculiar 
innate disposition to swing, even dur- 
ing normal health, between prolonged 
moods of elation and depression. This 
disposition is probably physiologically 
determined and can be explained hy- 
pothetically by a specific defect of 
the individual’s vasomotorium. It ac- 
counts partly for two of the “im- 
perial moods” of the psychosis, the 
feeling of omnipotency and the feel- 
ing of inadequacy. The third of the 
“imperial moods,” the feeling of un- 
reality, can be referred directly to the 
disintegrative activity of the toxin. 

The manic-depressive disorder is a 
disease from which recovery is the 
rule rather than the exception. The 
treatment is physiotherapy rather 
than psychotherapy. 

Schizophrenia is the second of a 
monograph series, the first of which 
deals with the manic-depressive psy- 
chosis. It begins with a summary of 
this earlier work and with a state- 
ment of the most outstanding general 
differences between the two great 
functional psychoses. As the most 
important difference there is men- 
tioned the fact that, while the manic- 
depressive psychosis is largely de- 
termined by a general disintegration 
of personality assumably produced by 
a toxin akin to the depressant drugs, 
schizophrenia is independent of such 
general disintegration. Both psy- 





choses have constitutional determi- 
nants, one of which, the innate ego- 
tistic disposition, is common to both. 
The second constitutional factor in 
schizophrenia is held to be a peculiar 
inborn trait which the schizophrene 
has in common with the hysterical 
individual and which can be defined 
only in terms of its effect. This trait 
or inclination promotes in some way 
at present unknown the establishment 
~f a very specific state of subcon- 
scious inhibition by which the patient 
escapes subjective pain and attains a 
certain measure of gratification of 
egotistic wishes. In the case of 
schizophrenia these wishes are grati- 
fied in delusions, delusions being the 
most outstanding manifestation of the 
disease. The psychology of delusion 
formation is treated in a_ special 
chapter in which the author intro- 
duces a new concept of a reality 
function (R-function) which has to 
be fully inhibited before a false be- 
lief can be maintained with full con- 
viction. This R-function is described 
as a derivative of the curiosity in- 
stinct. 

The general progress of schizo- 
phrenic development is interpreted as 
follows. A man is born an egotist. 
This defect influences his entire 
growth of personality in that it 
makes him incapable of developing 
altruistic sentiments and of accepting 
the moral ideals of his group. In his 
adjustment to society he will be un- 
able to sublimate his egotistic de- 
sires; instead he will have to repress 
them. But repression, being an in- 
efficient mode of inhibition, does not 
fully conceal from his fellow beings 
his fundamental selfishness. Conse- 
quently, he comes in frequent conflict 
with the latter, who repeatedly thwart 
him in his egotistic desires. This 
forces upon him the painful self- 
recognition of inferiority, or, if his 
desire is judged as shameful by the 
group, the painful self-recognition of 
guilt. His first morbid reaction to 


his miserable situation is social with- 
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drawal accompanied by day-dream- 
ing. His day-dreams are compensa- 
tory to the painful self-recognition 
mentioned, and are, on the one hand, 
dreams of eminence, and on the 
other, dreams of persecution. But 
these dreams can yield satisfaction 
only after they have become suffi- 
ciently real to him to substitute for 
the events of actual life. This first 
becomes the case after the reality 
function, that is, the function by 
which the normal man evaluates the 
relative validity of alternative prop- 
ositions, is inhibited. By continual 
repression from the side of the pa- 
tient such inhibition succeeds, but not 
without struggle and exhausting con- 
flict. This period in the development 
of the disease is characterized by a 
typical neurasthenic state. Finally the 
success of inhibition of the R-func- 
tion is accomplished, and now a route 
is opened for the patient to fully 
satisfy his egotistic wishes in a sub- 
jective reality sphere that is a sheer 
creation of his own imagination and 
yet as real to him as objective event 
is to normal man. As dwelling in the 
subjective reality sphere offers no re- 
sistance, no obstacles to any strivings, 
it involves no exercise of mental 
functions. Thus the patient gradually 
dements, exercise being essential to 
the maintenance of mental alertness, 
until finally he is little more than a 
bulk of metabolizing, physiological 
tissue, a state which represents the 
final fatal outcome of the schizo- 
phrenic psychosis, in the vast major- 
ity of cases. 


a at 


LE SURNATUREL ET LA DANS LA MEN- 
TALITE PRIMITIVE. By Lucien 
Lévy-Bruhl. Bibliothéque de phil- 
osophie contemporaine, Félix Al- 
can, Paris, 1931. Pp. 526. Price 
60 frs. 

When anyone unexpectedly falls ill 
or dies, when a flash of lightning 
strikes a house or tree, when @ 
weapon fails its owner, or a tool 
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breaks, when a goat eats its own ex- 
crement, when a hound is always 
lucky in the chase, or, on the con- 
trary, has always bad luck—in short, 
whenever anything unusual and unex- 
pected happens, primitive man feels 
that by such an event invisible, super- 
natural powers are intervening in the 
natural course of events and an- 
nouncing imminent disaster. 

An Eskimo shaman once said: “We 
do not believe, we do not explain, we 
are afraid.” Primitive man has no 
conception of the operation of laws 
in natural events, and accordingly 
has a feeling of insecurity when faced 
by unwonted happenings. He is 
afraid that his cow may refuse to 
give milk if he neglects to observe 
certain usages. Before he goes hunt- 
ing he tries to make the animals 
which he is seeking to capture well 
disposed towards him, since he be- 
lieves that he could not take them 
against their will. After the chase 
he endeavors to conciliate the animal 
he has slain, in order to escape its 
vengeance. He is afraid of the dis- 
pleasure of his dead father; he is 
afraid of the calamitous influence of 
a menstruating or pregnant woman, 
because with her “thick blood” she 
loses the dead embryos or germs of 
children, whose “spirits” might be 
malignant. He is afraid of the evil 
eyes; he is afraid of strife and jeal- 
ousy; he is afraid of infringing a 
taboo, because he would thereby be 
surrendered to the will of sinister 
powers. 

Now what is this invisible super- 
natural power which keeps primitive 
man in a state of constant anxiety 
and insecurity ? 

M. Lévy-Bruhl’s book is devoted 
to the systematic answering of this 
question, but it must be confessed 
that the notions of primitive man are 
often difficult to grasp by our logical 
modes of thinking. How, for ex- 
ample, can we explain the notion of a 
magician, when in addition to crim- 
inal magicians there are also those 


who can “work magic” without their 
own knowledge? If a strong, healthy 
man dies suddenly, his death is often 
referred to the magic influence of his 
wife, who has involuntarily become a 
witch as a result of her jealousy or 
resentment. 

This inconsistency presents no dif- 
ficulties to primitive man. In his eyes 
a magician is he who works mischief 
by his “magic” power. The super- 
natural, as he undertands it, is con- 
ceptually indefinite and full of con- 
tradictions, and is divisible into a 
multitude of individual powers, 
against whom he must constantly be 
on his guard. But one thing is com- 
mon to them all: one and all inspire 
him with a strange dread. This sense 
of anxiety is the characteristic mo- 
tive by which primitive man distin- 
guishes the supernatural from the 
natural ; we have here no clearly de- 
finable general concept, but an “affec- 
tive category.” 

Over and over again the author 
shows us that the mentality of prim- 
itive man is so divergent from our 
own that we are in danger, at every 
step, of representing it falsely by ap- 
plying our own conceptions. The 
supersensual of primitive man is not 
to be compared with the idea of God 
of the organized religions, for prim- 
itive man cannot grasp the idea of an 
all-embracing being. Nor is the prim- 
itive mode of thought animistic. The 
invisible powers are not demons who 
feel and think like human beings; the 
objects which have the power of 
working magic are not imagined as 
animate things, because primitive 
man does not draw any sharp distinc- 
tion between soul and body. Magic is 
not a psychic, but a semi-psychic in- 
fluence, and can therefore be averted 
by psychic acts (purification, sacri- 
fice). It is significant that many 
primitive languages have only one 
word for “disenchant,” “purify,” and 
“heal.” Religious ceremonies are not 
mere symbolical acts. When prim- 
itive man puts on the mask of a dead 
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person, there is no “as if” about the 
disguise; it is an actual transforma- 
tion. The primitive man who wears 
the skin of a tiger becomes (as in our 
fairy-tales) an actual tiger, and con- 
sequently enjoys niagical intercourse 
with tigers. 

Primitive man dreads any pollution 
by “sin,” but his shrinking from 
“sin” is not of a moral nature. A 
woman may betray her husband 
rather than utter his name aloud, for 
adultery is a natural misdemeanor, 
but the uttering of his name is per- 
nicious witchcraft. Sexual inter- 
course with a man’s mother, daughter, 
or sister is simply “contrary to na- 
ture,” just as it would be contrary to 
nature to devour them (and many 
primitive peoples have only one ex- 


pression for both actions). Such 
things “do not actually happen,” and 
therefore are not formally prohibited, 
If nevertheless they should occur, 
this is a proof of the ominous inter- 
vention of supernatural powers. The 
man guilty of incest is often slain; 
not as a punishment, however, but be- 
cause anything that may cause dis- 
aster must be done away with. 

Lévy-Bruhl does not base his argu- 
ments upon an autopsy, but by a crit- 
ical study of the sources of the man- 
ners of many peoples living in a state 
of nature, and by his comparative 
method, he has greatly increased our 
understanding of the mentality of 
primitive men. 

MELoun. 
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